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German roads will get you 
there - so why riot try the 
Alpine foothills with their 
impressive view of the Alps In 
silhouette? The route we 
recommend is 290 miles long. 
From it, at altitudes of up to 
3,300 ft, you can see well into 
the mountains. 

In Germany's deep south 
viewpoints everywhere 
beckon you to stop and look. 
From Llndau on Lake 
Constance you pass through 
the western Allgau plateau to 
the Allgau uplands and the 
Berchtesgaden region. Spas 
and mountain villages off the 
beaten track are easily 
reached via side roads. Winter 
sports resorts such as 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen and 
the Zugspitze, Germany's 
tallest peak, or 
Berchtesgaden and the 
Watzmann must not be 
missed. Nor must 
Neusohwanstein, with Its fairy- 
tale castle, or Oberammergau, 
home of the world-famous 
Passion Play. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Alpine Route be your guide. 


1 Oberammergau 

2 Kdnigssee 

3 Llndau 

4 Neusohwanstein Castle 
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Thousands wait in tents for 
caravan to the West 


Tent settlements are springing up in 
Hungary to provide temporary accom- 
modation for thousands of East Ger- 
mans In Hungary “on holiday" waiting 
to get to the West. Austrian railways are 
preparing to send extra trains to the bor- 
der to bring out more than 10,000 East 
Germans. A steady 150-200 a night are 
going across the Hungarian border into 
Austria of their own accord. An esti- 
mated 6,000 hove already got to the 
West since Hungary began to demolish 
its border fence in May. The Hungarian 
Red Cross is looking after 3,000 and has 
erected another tent settlement with a 
capacity of 3,000. East Germans came 
to (he camps when they were told that 
this remained the only legal and guaran- 
teed way they would get to the West. Al- 
though there is little doubt that they will 
be allowed across the border, the pre- 
cise date might depend on some overall 
agreement with East Berlin on a pulley 
for refugees. This might take up to six 
weeks. Reports are circulating that East 
Berlin, which is maintaining a hardline 
on (he issue, is about to clamp down on 
travel to Hungary. This story was writ- 
ten by Claus Wettermann for the Kdlner 
Stadt-Anzelger, 

R elief can be only a brief sensation; 

and satisfaction is an inadequate re- 
sponse to Hungary's letting thousands 
of East German holidaymakers go to 
the promised West. 

Yet the new arrivals merely are an 
acute symptom; they don’t cure the 
basic complaint that has led to this dra- 
matic exodus from the German Demo- 
cratic Republic (GDR). 

The greatest wave of refugees since 
the Berlin Wall was built in 1961 casts a 
bright and unpleasant light on the deep- 
seated domestic crisis in that country. 

The way East Germans are voting 
with their feet and seeking refuge in 
Bonn’s diplomatic missions in East Bloc 
countries, in refugee camps in Budapest 
and along the Austro-Hungarian hqj;- 
dw, is a shameful reflecHWWT’flifelBast 
Berlin government. 

The crisis gets worse the more the 
regime resists the growing determina- 
tion among its citizens to follow the 
example of systematic change set in 
other Eastern European countries. 

An estimated several hundred thou- 
sand GDR Germans want, with varying 
degrees of firmness, to turn their backs 
on a state they feel has grown unbearable.; 

By the year’s end ihe number of new 
arrivals from the GDR, both refugees 
and holders of valid exit permits, will 
have equalled the population of a city,| 
reaching six figures. 

The GDR will have mainly lost highly 
qualified industrial and service trades la- 
taur, especially from the yoiinger gener- 
ation, which is a serious economic drain. 





Those political dissidents the regime 
has allowed to leave are a potential for 
reconstruction, a reconstruction the 
GDR will have to undertake sooner or 
Inter. 

The desire to go West, which is evi- 
dently still growing, is people’s answer 
to the quality of life in the GDR, of 
which the keynotes include a refusal to 
grant civil rights such as freedom of opi- 
nion and movement, government tutel- 
age and repression and a steadily dete- 
riorating economy. 

Disappointment and resignation 
among people who have grown more 
self-assured and more demanding in 
view of reforms in neighbouring East 

lM»»c • « .ire iikn tWHi-d by hop** 
less prospects on two counts. 

For one, their leaders, who a few 
years ago pursued a policy of cautious 
opening at home and abroad, are ideo- 
logically inflexible and strictly refuse 
even to consider democ rati sat ion along 
glasnost and perestroika lines. 

They are evidently incapable of 
change, which is long overdue. 

For another, the image of freedom 
and economic progress in the Federal 
Republic, almost utopian from an East 
German viewpoint but constantly 
rubbed in by the Western media, is seen 
as increasingly attractive. 

East Berlin hoped in vain to take the 
head off the steam by allowing more 
people to visit the West. It refuses to ap- 
preciate that domestic hardship is a token 
of the failure of its brand of socialism. 

Stubbornly insisting that their policy 
is right, the ageing Parly leaders, whose 
weakness is symbolised by party leader 
Erich Honecker’s politically paralysing 
illness, are caught without a concept on 
how to cope with the crisis. 
r , what.sbpqlc| Bono dq? A. reappraisal 
of the line to be taken toward the GDR is 
needed, but Bonn must continue to abide 
by the axiom that any destabilisation of 
the other German state must be avoided. 

Yet that cannot mean not taking the in- 
flexible GDR regime to task for failing to 
reform. But Bonn will need, to bear in 
mind the GDR’s special situation on the 
borderline between East and West and as 
a fellow-German state with special ties 


and tense relations 
with the Federal Re- 
public. These fea- 
tures make it more 
difficult for the 
GDR to rectify its 
system along Hunga- 
rian or Polish lines 
or to draw closer to 
the West German 
social system. They 
do so even though, 
in the final analysis, 
nothing but a step in 
this direction will 
bring about tolerable 
living conditions and 
call the exodus to a 
halt. The logic of 
East German ideo- 
logy sounds a bitter 
note, but it makes 
scn\e in its way. 
Continued 
on page 2 



Chancellor Kohl addressing the Bundestag in a speech to 
mark the outbreak of WWII. Sea pages 4,6. (Photo: dpoi 


Bundestag marks 50 years 
since outbreak of war 


All parlies in the Bonn Bundestag have 
endorsed reconciliation with Poland and 
the 1970 treaty by which Bonn and War- 
saw waived territorial claims against 
each other. They did so on the 50th an- 
niversary of the German Invasion of Po- 
land that began the Second World War. 

T here is a nexus between Germany's 
war guilt and reconciliation with Po- 
land. the first victim of Hitler’s Second 
World War. 

Reconciliation with Poland is just as im- 
portant as reconciliation with Israel and, at 
a different level, as reconciliation with 
France was. The Germans owe a debt of 
guilt that far exceeds mere considerations 
of immediate political interest. 

The basis of reconciliation with Poland 
is the December 1970 Warsaw Treaty 
negotiated by the Bonn government 
headed by SPD Chancellor tyilly Brandt 
and FDP Foreign Minister Walter Scheel. 

Chancellor Kohl Is now committed to 
the letter and spirit of the ,Warsaw Treaty 
on behalf of the present Bonn, government, 
as are his Christian Democrats, , who op- 
posed it at the time. This change of mind 
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is important for what now happens, in- 
cluding with Deufschlandpolilik and Osl- 
politik. 

The fundamental agreement between 
the two leading parties, the Christian and 
Social Democrats, cannot be challenged 
by conjuring up differences of opinion on 
whether the Oder-Neisse frontier is final. 
It was inappropriate even to try and spec- 
ify such differences in written statements. 

To do so is as superfluous as the entire 
border debate. The frontier between Ger- 
many and Poland is dealt with in the War- 
saw Treaty. So commitment to the treaty is 
all that is needed. 

Reconciliation today must concentrate 
on entirely different points. The policy of 
domestic reform in Poland must be pro- 
pioted economically and financially. .. 

The Federal government and all parties 
in the Bundestag have repeatedly affirmed 
their readiness to do so. Projects to be 
given specific support must.be detailed in 
the talks that are shortly to.be held at gov- 
ernment level. Incentives must be pro- 
vided for industry and investors to co- 
operate. Safeguarding the reform move- 
ment's survival is the issue at stoke. The 
German desire Tor reconciliation ought 
nqt to he called into question, 

Nothing Is to be gained by one party 
enumerating how much it hopes to outdo 
the other.; Reconciliation will need many 
helpers in both countries. The most im- 
portant, immediate task must be sqccess in 
the proposed government talks. 

: i: ... i, Achim Me Ichers 

. ( .. ( , (Wc&ideuische Allgemetne, Esson, 

2 September 1989) 
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■ INTERNATIONAL 

Paris takes the 
initiative 
in the Lebanon 

P aris has taken the initiative. As the for- 
mer mandate power in Syria and the 
Lebanon, with political ties in the region 
dating back to the Middle Ages and the 
Crusades, France has shown keener inter- 
est than other Western powers in the fate 
of the Lebanese, wracked by civil war for 
nearly 15 years, and especially in that of 
Lebanese Christians. 

That is partly due, over and above his- 
torical lies, to about 100,000 Lebanese 
having made France their second home. 
They include many Lebanese of Armenian 
extraction, and Maronite Christians too. 

Other Western countries ate nowhere 
near as strongly committed to supporting 
Christian communities in the Near and 
Middle East. 

These communities are frequently said 
to be largely themselves to blame for their 
situation, having been no less brutal and 
arrogant than their adversaries in the past 
in their treatment of people holding views 
that differed from their own. 

This line of argument disregards the 
precarious status of a Christian minority in 
an Islamic environment that has been in- 
fected by the virus .of fundamentalist zea- 
lotry. 

The French Foreign Minister, Roland 
Dumas, has proposed a three-point plan 
for which a French intermediary is can- 
vassing support in Damascus. 

The French plan gels to the roots of the . 
conflict and outlines the main pre- 
requisites for an end to the hostilities that 
have wrought havoc in what used to be 
such a wealthy country. 

Unless these points are fulfilled, a solu- 
tion in Lebanon seems unlikely. Yet their 
fulfilment at the moment virtually defies 
the imagination. 

First, arms shipments are to be sus- ] 
pended. This demand can only be wel- | 
corned by everyone who is aware of the - 
extent to which Lebanon has been armed 
to the teeth during the civil war. I 

There is the Lebanese army, which has j 
relatively little power. There are the in- , 
numerable militias and task forces of the ( 
various religious and political com- ] 
munilies that are competing for predomin- 
ance. t 

They include the Maronite Christians, i 
the Dnizes, Sunni Muslims and radical t 
and “moderate" Shi’ites. And that isn’t to s 
mention the va rious Pal estinian groups. g 

Over 50 Lebanese militias as varied in 
ideological provenance as they are in size f 
moke the country unsafe. • t 

The Syrians are well-armed too, with 
40,000 men officially stationed in Leba- s 
non as a police force but in reality an oc- r 
cupying power. . 

In southern Lebanon Israeli armed l 
forces and their allies, the South Lebanese s 
Army, control a "security zone." 

Terrorist groups make no secret about i 
which Middle Eastern slate supplies them \ 
with arms or explosives. I 

This enormous arsenal of soldiers, mili- 
tiamen, arms and equipment; including i 
heavy artillery, is to be found in a country 

only half the size of Hesse; Bavaria, for in- l 

stance, is seven times the size.of Lebanon. t 
Any reduction in arms stockpiled mid r 
In use in the Lebanon would be a blessing, \ 
but how is U to be brought about? In other 1 
conflicts of comparable volatility the call 
Por a halt to arms supplies has been a pious 
hope. 


Who is to stop arms and explosives 
from finding their way, by mysterious 
channels and indirect routes, into a 
, country that no longer has a functioning 
> central authority? And how are they to go 
about it? 

The leading religious and political 
groups govern and administer themselves, 
have their own seaports and airports and 
excellent links to their foreign backers, 
who are anything but miserly in their sup- 
port, especially where arms are concerned. 

Who, for instance, is to stop the ship- 
ment of supplies across the Bekaa plateau 
in eastern Lebanon, where Islamic revol- 
ution is being put through its paces, under 
Syrian and Iranian influence? 

There is little to suggest that an interna- 
tional force might be able to keep the arms 
trade or arms smuggling in check. Ifnifil, 
the blue-helmeted UN peace-keeping 
force, lias been stationed in Lebanon for 
years to very little avail. 

The second point of the French plan, 
the call for a withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, is equally ambivalent. 

It is something all Lebanese who aren't 
fanatical in the pursuit of what they see as 
their interests (and thus need foreign sup- 
port), in other words the overwhelming 
majority, would welcome wholeheartedly. 

A sensible negotiated settlement is only 
conceivable in such a small country once it 
is rid of the well-nigh lethal pressure 
exerted by Israeli or Syrian occupiers. 

The Lebanese exaggerate at times in ar- 
guing that foreign intervention, and it 
alone, is to blame for their dire straits. It 
was their internal fighting that prompted 
foreign powers to intervene. 

Until such time as the situation in the , 
Middle East undergoes a fundamental 
change it will be hard to imagine either the 
Israelis or the Syrians pulling out of the 
Lebanon. 

Israel lays claim to a security-zone in the 
south to prevent Palestinian or Shi’ite ter- 
rorists from slipping over the border. 

There is unlikely to be any immediate 
change in this state of affairs. Much the c 
same can be said of the Syrians, who were 
originally called in to police the Lebanon s 
and have long been an occupying power. Q 

Only their keenest supporters, Walid 
Djumblatt’s Druzes, the militant Shi’ites = 
and Franjieh’s Maronites, take a different 
view. / 

Syria has never really accepted an inde- tl 
pendent Lebanon, and if it cannot annex c 
it, it would certainly like to be the arbiter p 
of what goes on there. This is unlikely to e 
change as long as President Assad rules in 
Damascus. ^ 

As for the third point, domestic realign- si 
ment, the outlook is grim, although many 
parties to the civil war have from time to ti 
time proposed a realignment of the ob- p 
solete system by which religious groups is 
shared power. n 

They have, for instance, included the fl 

Maronites, who want to retain as much of 
their former influence as pos&iblcf w . - Sl 

The moderate Shi'ites want a larger li 
share of power, while many Lebanese — b 
members of all religious and political p 
groups — would like to see the power- b 
sharing system scrapped and replaced by a 
secular arrangement. C( 

The advocates of revolutionary Islamic o 

ideas are the most serious handicap; they o 
want to transform the Lebanon into an n 
Iranian-slyle state. £ 

But the Christians are not going to put m 

up with that. Nor are many Muslims. 

Yet as long as the Islamic Republic of p 
Iran exists and supports the “propaganda ti 

by deed” of militants partly backed by Sy- vi 

n an allies, there are unlikely tQ be compre- rn 

hensive reforms on a secular basis in the 
Lebanon. ^ 

Wolfgang Gunter Lerch 
(frankfurter Alljjcmeine Zcilung 
fflr Deutschland, 30 Augilst 1 989) 


Cambodia: the arena moves 
back to the killing fields j 


T he outcome of the Paris conference 
on Cambodia was a foregone con- 
clusion. The talks broke down, failing 
abysmally to reach the agreement on 
peace terms for a hnrd-hit country for 
which optimists had hoped. 

Failure to understand the other side’s 
position and inability to consider a 
compromise ran like the proverbial due 
of thread through all sessions of the 
working parties. 

On basic issues the parties to the con- 
flict moved not one iota toward each 
other. 

If anything, matters are worse. After 
four weeks of marathon negotiations the 
positions are as irreconcilable and more 
inflexible than ever. 

The Paris conference, like so many 
rounds of Cambodia talks, came to grief 
on the composition of a transitional 
government to run the country until free 
elections are held. 

Hun Sen, the Vietnamese-backed 
Phnom Penh Premier, now categorically 
rules out participation by the Khmer 
Rouge, the gravediggers of Kampuchea. 

Prince Sihanouk, leader of the resist- 
ance coalition, feels a fresh start stands 
no chance without them. The Khmer 
Rouge themselves stalled any agree- 
ment on fundamentals by means of 
procedural crossfire. 

Agreement has still not been reached 
on a UN role in monitoring the Viet- 
namese troop withdrawal and in the or- 
ganisation and surveillance of a ceasefire. 

It was clear before the final session 
that yet another opportunity of agreeing 
on peace terms had been missed. 

The conference was an evident failure 
the moment Washington, Peking and 
Moscow indicated they were sending 
only Deputy Foreign Ministers to Paris. 

“It is too early for a compromise,” 
said a .resigned M. Dumas. That can 
only mean that the balance of power be- 

Contlnuad from page 1 


Approximation to the social system in 
the Federal Republic is ruled out be- 
cause it would, purely and simply, de- 
prive the GDR of any justification for its 
existence. 

Bonn is taking good care not to shake 
the other Germany’s foundations ns a 
separate state. 

It must accordingly resist the tempta- 
tion to raise the German Question, es- 
pecially any claim to reunification, as an 
issue for an offensive. That Would 
merely make East Berlin even more in- 
flexible. 

Economic aid from Bonn on any 
scalb'tsould’.only be justified if East Ber- 
lin were to guarantee structural reforms, 
both social and economic, from which 
people in the GDR would derive direct 
benefit. 

The Federal government must con- 
centrate on intensifying practical co- 
operation, as help toward self-help, and 
on astute influbnee and incentives to 
promote an atmosphere of intellectual 
and material well-being, making life 
more worth living in the GDR. 

There is a Widespread feeling among 
people in the Federal Republic that 
these newcomers are enjoying unfair ad- 
vantages in limited labour and housing 
markets. 

This is social dynamite that must be 
defused proniptlyand spiritedly. 

. Claus Wettermann' 

( KBlner Slfrdt-Anzelger, Cologne, 

. 2 September 1989) 


tween the hostile parties in Cambo* 
will now be decided not at the Z 
(conference) table but in the green S 
of the Indo-Chinese jungle. 

Cambodia is irresistibly slifo® 
into a civil war that seems sure tobrri 
out once Vietnamese occupying fan . 
are withdrawn in early September. 

The great powers, whose showing : 
the Paris conference was as abysnuh 
that of the Cambodians themselves,® 
largely to blame. They have failftfa 
learn their lesson from Afghanistan! 
wasted valuable time. 

Instead of taking an active pan in fafr [ 
ing the "global model” they themselves M- 
vocate, the Americans, the Russians and I 
the Chinese have left Ca mbodwpM- ) 
cians largely to their own devices. 

The Cambodians can now fall to I 
reach agreement on the details. B\a m\ 
everyone else for the failure is eloqwm 
testimony to diplomatic helplessness. 

The pro- Vietnamese Phnom Pel 
government may have taken an into* 
ible line, but it was not the only reiun 
why a compromise formula was not 
agreed despite initial readiness to arrive 
at a consensus. 

Prince Sihanouk was inflexible toe, 
and whether his of all strategies is likel) 
to guarantee a lasting peace is mow 
than doubtful. 

The Khmer Rouge he would like to 
sef share power have not yet abandoned 
their Slone Age communism by any 
stretch of the- imagination. 

They also have the most hard-hitting 
guerrilla forces in the resistance move- 
ment. So it would be merely a matter of 
time before terror was resumed. 

In the present stalemate Premier Hun 
Sen senses an opportunity of continuing 
to govern even without international 
recognition. 

He has gained in standing while in 
power and made a name for himself k 
an advocate of a non-aligned Cambodia. 
What remains to be seen is whether he 
can survive politically without Viet- 
namese military backing. 

Hun Sen’s power play runs risks no 
less serious thnn Sihanouk’s strategy. 
Both are wide open to accusations o 
being to blame, by virtue of their inabinty 
to compromise at the conference ta e, 

for irrevocably driving Cambodia, ewr 

deeper into a permanent state of crisis. 

Un redeeming though it may soil# . 
the Paris conference benefited no-on 
but the Khmer Rouge. Their destrucuve 
tactics prevailed. ■ 

Christoph Robe 

(Handelablall, Dliaseldorf, 31 August 1989) 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Kohl opponents 
fail to mount 
challenge 

C hancellor Helmut Kohl has 
emerged os victor following his dis- 
missal of the CDU business manager, 
Heiner Geissler. 

No-one has had the pluck to mount a 
revolt by running as a rival candidate 
for the party chairmanship (held by 
Kohl) at the party congress this month. 

So the rebellion which seemed a dis- 
tinct possibility has failed to materialise. 
The factionists have lost their courage. 

Kohl, a tremendously power-con- 
scious politician, has again demon- 
strated how cold-bloodedly calculating 
he can be. 

This ensures his survival as Chancel- 
lor and as party leader. But at what 
price? His most harsh critics now find 
themselves out on a limb. 

Baden-Wiirttemberg Premier Lothar 
Spath, the man believed most capable of 
unseating Kohl, has beat a retreat half- 
way. probably because of a lack of flank 
support. 

Lower Saxony Premier Ernst Al- 
brecht is finding it difficult enough to 
retain his government majority. 

Bonn Labour Minister Norbert Bltim is 
involved in a state election campaign in 
North Rhine-Westphalia and would stand 
no chance of winning with a divided CDU. 

■ Bundestag Speaker Rita Siissmuth 
did not want to be the only anti- Kohl 
campaigner ai Split h\ >. 1110 . 

Geissler himself would probably have 
managed to bring his troops into posi- 
tion. The question is: would they have 
launched an attack? 

A great deal is conjecture, including 
the question whether Helmut Kohl knew 
all this would happen because of his con- 
viction that there is no alternative. 

The criticism levelled against him by the 
party presidium and executive, however, is 
food for thought for the Chancellor. 

Kohl was chastised for plunging the 
party into a crisis of identity, a clear ref- 
erence to the autocratic way the party 
chairman deals with the party's leading 
bodies. Leading CDU members have 
been putting up with this for some time. 

The disturbing aspect of Kohl’s mis- 
demeanour is the sudden awareness of a 
vacuum: what does Helmut Kohl really 
stand for? 

In Geissler’s case it was a lot easier. 
His views were more tangible and, more 
important 'Still, -backed by most CDU 
members. . 

This created an clear identity, for 
which other couI.d^itlsgg^&Qtos^OT 
support or critical dissbciatidn: ‘ ' 

The party will now start worrying 
whether it Is labouring under a misap- 
prehension, 1 the mistaken belief that the 
power structure in the CDU is solely 
determined by the aspect of power and 
ils retention 1 rather than by political 
content. 

This Is not even defamatory. After all, 
majorities have to be won by those who 
wish to exercise power. • 

Such majorities, however, should' not 
be defined on the basis of the power 
question alone. 1 ' . ‘ 

It is here we discover the real reason 
for the shock in the CDU- arid the seed 
of a possible defeat for Helmut Kohl. 1 : 

Kohl told the party executive that he 
is nothing without the party. The CDU, 
however, also remains a Christian 
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Democratic party without Kohl. This 
was something many CDU members 
had forgotten' over the years, a realisa- 
tion which has now dawned on the 
party’s rank and file. 

This does not been that Kohl's days in 
the CDU are already numbered. Noth- -j 
ing is more successful than success. This J 
is Kohl’s most important asset. Unfortu- t 
nateiy, it looks as if it might be his only 
one. He must win the general election f 
next year with a result which allows him j 
to stay in government with the present | 
coalition. ' 

Kohl alone will be held responsible ; 
for anything less than this. It is this as- ( 
pect which may have persuaded the 
party rebels to keep a low profile. 

A rival candidate to Kohl would have 
given him the opportunity to blame 
election defeats on the internal division 
of the conservative union. This excuse 
no longer exists. 

Kohl, however, is not the type to pass 
the buck to scapegoats. 

Despite all the turbulence at grass 
roots level, many CDU members have 
noticed signs of uprising which then 
recede. Do these potential rebels repre- 
sent a reliable alternative at the helm of 
the parly? 

The well-being of the party need not 
necessarily be the central aspect of any 
struggle for power. 

In the end those politicians will 
emerge unscathed who have helped the 
party pull through the crisis in critical 
(not servile) loyalty. 

This distracts attention away from 
Lothar Spath and towards Walter Wall- 
mann. 

Waller Bujohr 

(Rheini'ichcr Merkur'Chrisi unrf Well. 

Bnnn. 1 September 1989) 

W ith oratory betraying the nctor he 
once was, the leader of the (ex- 
treme-right) Republicans, Franz Schon- 
huber, prayed to heaven that Heiner 
Geissler would remain business man- 
ager of (he CDU. 

The theatrical remarks were based on 
his conviction that, of all CDU politi- 
cians, Geissler is the most likely to anta- 
gonise traditional conservative voters 
(because of his centrist tendencies). 

It now looks as if Schonhuber has lost 
the rival he sarcastically described as an 
excellent election assistant. 

The national spokesman of the Re- 
publicans, Neumann, used the same 
term in the publication of a kind of obi- 
tuary for the “politically dead man.” 

The Republicans hope that Geissler’s 
dismissal will not lead to a substantial 
change of course by the conservative 
union. 

The organisation set up in 1983 re- 
cruits most of its support from the dis- 
appointed supporters of other parties. 

Without such widespread dissatisfac- 
~tion M fIict’ Republicans would "have been 
little more than also rans. 

Republican supporters can be heard 
moaning arid groaning — and very little 
else. They rarely seem fascinated by any 
ideal. 

There Is no Vision and no real ideo- 
logy, even though Schonhuber’s jour- 
nalistic talent would undoubtedly help 
him find thb right words. The Republi- 
cans have not yet elaborated a proper 
conception of the world. _ 

This is just one of ‘the big differences 
■between the 1 Republicans and ; the 
Greens. Despite all the hale and. ag- 
gressiveness the 1 Greerts present the 
dream of idyllic nature and humanity 
living in harmony. | 

. •: Schonhuber Way Well have realised 
, ; that he must also in the long riln come 
i up with something which is both typical 


Edges of the old ideologies 
begin to turn fuzzy 


I deology has long since ceased to be a 
vote-winning asset for political par- 
ties. 

Most ideologies are either already in 
their last throes or are in such need of 
repair that they can at most satisfy nos- 
talgic desires. 

This is not an exclusive reference to 
ideologies of the more orthodox- type, 
characterised by a dogma of infallibility. 
Most of these have come to a pitiful end. 

Even the less rigid ideologies advo- 
cated in western democracies show such 
signs of wear and tear that their stum- 
bling prophets have been forced to seek 
salvation in unconventional new ideas. ' 
They can no longer base their politi- 
cal activities solely on the preconceived 
notion that the traditional position of 
their party is fixed For ail time. 

This is revealed impressively in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, where all 
established political parties have intro- 
duced aspects to their respective ident- 
ities which do not always harmonise 
with traditional ideologies. 

This is a strenuous process of reo- 
rientation, since it obviously means 
dropping traditional concepts. 

The Social Democrats have been the 
most single-minded in pursuit of this 
objective. They find it extremely diffi- 
cult comprehensibly to define their 
party-political raison d'etre: “socialism 
as a permanent task.” 

Shaping political activities is always a 
permanent task. There is no need for a 
special programme to reinforce this 


Republicans a 
party in 
need of vision 

and positive. With the support of the 
historian Diwald he is currently trying 
to piece together an acceptable party 
manifesto. 

The cynic in Schonhuber has quite 
rightly told Diwald that the public at 
large has never shown a great interest in 
reading party manifestoes. 

The Republican supporters have not 
missed well-written publications on all 
political issues. 

Schonhuber still relies on concise and 
pithy demands: the Swiss rotation prin- 
ciple for migrant workers, the election 
of the Federal President by the people 
or a maximum period of eight years in 
office for members of parliament. 

' The Republican- leader, however, 
(would like to give the party a more dis- 
tinct image. The second weak point is 
;the fixation on one person. 

I For months Schonhuber acted as if 
numerous well-known political figures 
were about to desert to the Republicans. 

In reality, he can count himself lucky 
if a CSU city councillor from Landshut 
.becomes a “turncoat.” 

' He repeatedly mentions the name of 
the three-star general Uhle-Wettler, 
who is the security policy adviser of the 
. Republicans without being a member. 

The loing-and-froing over the candi- 
dature for the election of the mayor of 
;Munich was typical. 

In the end the person pulled out of 
the hat was not a well-known person- 
'ality who could have obtained greater, 
sympathy for the Republicans, but his- 


truism. Furthermore, social justice and 
social progress are not merely concep- 
tual shells, but are highly significant. 

They must, however, be fused with a 
social policy which can apply at least 
during the 1990s. 

Even party left-wingers warn against 
chasing the "supposed ideal of the 
classical workers' party.” 

These critics are trying to open the 
party to the technical intelligentsia and 
the labour force In the services sector. 

Are the future cornerstones of the 
SPD electronics plus an environmen- 
tally orientated market economy? 

The SPD wouid run into some awk- 
ward problems if it ignores the trade 
unions. 

The CDU and CSU are confronted 
by similar difficulties. 

The modernisation of society they 
demand and the permanent character of 
its fundamental convictions are auto- 
matically turning into an insoluble con- 
tradiction. 

The pace of technological progress is 
creating a new social reality, and this 
clashes with traditional role concepts, 
stereotypes and a guiding family model 

Continued on page 14 

Correction 

The reference to "Warsaw Pact" on 
page 3 last week (The new man arrive* 
back at the political centre) should have 
read "Warsaw Treaty.” We apologise. 

wife Tngrid Schonhuber, once an SPD 
city councillor. 

This gives the impression in Munich 
that the party is a family business. 

The population usually refers to "the 
Greens” rather than to one of its leading 
figures, whereas they refer to Schonhuber 
rather than to the Republicans as a party. 

There is another difference to the 
Greens. Schonhuber cannot complain 
about a lack of new members, but he has 
cause for concern about a lack of cam- 
paigners with a clear-cut political image. 

His only confidant would appear to 
be the chairman of the Bavarian section 
of the Republicans and the party’s spo- 
kesman in Bavaria, Neubauer, who was 
even forgiven for being an active mem- 
ber of the NPD, 

Usually, Schonhuber reacts more sensi; 
tively when it comes to NPD members be- 
cause of his survival instinct, refusing to let 
them become Republican members at all. 

The question is whether Schonhuber 
is really all that keen on having more 
prominent personalities in his ranks. 

The history . of his party, began with the 
alliance ; of ^ three men, who presented 
themselves in public as a "troika." 

The £SU Bundestag members Voigt 
and Handlos, embittered by the huge 
loan to the GDR “set up” by Franz Josef 
Strauss, were regarded at the time as ex- 
perienced ' parliamentarians, whereas 
Schonhuber ranked as no more than a 
better writer of speephes,. . 

It was the latter, however, who took 
over ccjntrol and has dominated the 
party ever since. 1 

It is still up. to the CDU, CSU and 
SPD to make sure that the votes for the 
Republicans are no more than a reflect, 
lion of temporary itifedllity rather than 
F" a complete bi-each of loyalty. 

Roswln Finkenzeller 
(Frankfurter Allgcmoine Zell ting 
I- Kir Deutschland, 25 August 1989) 
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Barbarity and insanity on 
an unparalleled scale 


*Sk 

T hey died for ihe Fatherland is a lie 
cast in bronze and carved in stone 
on war memorials all over Germany. 

The living have long known that those 
who died — between Kharkov and 
Cherbourg, between Trbmsd and To- 
bruk, deluded or swept along or taken 
unfair advantage of — didn’t die for the 
Fatherland. 

They died for the criminal insanity of a 
man who for twenty years had wanted 
nothing more than war, a war of his own. 

Fifty years ago, on 1 September 
1939, he achieved his ambition. Adolf 
Hitler started the Second World War. 

It wasn't a “normal” war over a patch 
of land, limited dynastic interests, in- 
sulted princely vanity ora desperate up- 
rising by oppressed peoples. 

It wasn't a war to end the grievous 
and unfair provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles either. Hitler had always used 
the policy of revising the terms nego- 
tiated at Versailles as a cover for his 
own aims, which went much further. 

It can't even be accurately pigeon- 
holed as a war of conquest. Hitler's war 
was not aimed merely at establishing 
German hegemony in Europe. 

It , was a war of race and extermina- 
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ion of everyone who, by the terms of his 
mad Aryan master-race philosophy, was 
inferior. 

Hitler's war lasted five years and 
eight months. It was the first total war in 
history. As the years passed it grew 
steadily less easy to distinguish between 
the war front and the home front, be- 
tween soldiers and civilians. 

It was the first world war that really 
deserved the name, with hostilities span- 
ning the entire world. Hitler attacked Po- 
land, the Western powers, Holland and 
Belgium, Denmark and Norway, the Bal- 
kans and, finally, the Soviet Union. 

War. in the Pacific, waged by Japan 
and China since 1931, merged with the 
war in Europe to a single maelstrom 
when the Japanese bombed Pearl Har- 
bour in December 1941 and the Ger- 
man Reich then declared war on 
America too. 

The outcome was appalling: 55 . mil- 
lion war dead all over the world, includ- 
ing seven million Germans. Cities, 
countries and entire economies de- 
stroyed and laid waste. 

Frontiers realigned, people uprooted, 
expelled, deported, refugees by the mil- 
lion. Millions of prisoners-of-war in 
PoW camps, their health often ruined if 
they were lucky enough to survive. 

Last and most appalling in its bar- 
barity, six million Jews bestially mur- 
dered by Germans. 

Schiller, the late 18th-century Ger- 
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man classic, has a character in one of his 
plays ask: 

“Are Germans, now emerging inglori- 
ously from a tearful war, with the victors 
deciding their, fate, entitled to feel emo- 
tions? 

“Are they entitled to feel proud and 
pleased at being Germans? Are they en- 
titled to hold their heads high and self- 
assuredly take their place among the 
ranks of nations?" 

These are questions that must have 
died on the lips of his descendants a 
century and a half later. 

in 1797 Schiller was convinced they 
were entitled to do so. In 1945 we 
weren’t, and we couldn't after all the 
dreadful things for which we were to 
blame. 

Tlie victorious Allies had their moving 
finger write finis Germaniae in the skies 
over Germany, and who could blame 
them? Hitler had dreamed of a Greater 
Germany but left behind a Germany in 
ruins as the result of his infamous activity. 

German world hegemony — his ambi- 
tion was replaced by a dual hege- 
mony, that of America and Russia, soon 
to be followed by bloc rivnlry. 

A quarter of the surface area of the 
German Reich was awarded to others, 
the remainder shared between — and 
put in charge of — the Four Powers. 

The borderline between the hostile 
systems ran right through Germany, ar- 
guably the outcome of Hitler having 
thrown the door to Central Europe 
open to the Soviet Union in 1939 and 
drawn the United States into the Old 
World’swarin 1941. 

Two German states took shape, 
avoiding each other like the plague, 
building the Wall and barbed wire em- 
placements along the demarcation line. 

Whoa the 1 Cold War began they : were-, 
both promoted to the status of “guest vic- 
tors” and regained a limited degree of 
sovereignty in what Sebastian Haffher 
called a “state of dependent alliance.” . 

It remains limited and dependent to 
this day, with both German states kept 
on the rein of occupation law and Allied 
rights and reservations in respect of 
“Germany as a whole.” 

Will Germany as a whole ever exist 
again? That is anyone’s guess. 

But Ernst Moritz Arndt's patriotic slo- 
gan Das gauze Deutschland soil es\seinl 
(It must be. all Germany!), the territorial 
claims of Deutschland iiber alles (“From 
the Meuse to the Memel, from the Adige 
to i the Belt”) and even the claim to Ger- 
many within its 1937 frontiers are dy- 
namite in an era when the nations of Eas- 
tern Europe are gradually parfing com- 
pany with Soviet-style Communism,.. 


Whatever they do the Genuara/myi 
take care, at a time wheb Easton Eu- 
rope is striving to regain ils domesUc 
and external freedom, nottoAwiiact at- 
tention from this once-in-a-lifelimfc pro- 
cess of emancipation or (o impedetlbj 
raising the question of German national 
unity at an inappropriate moment. 

The future will not, whatever hap- 
pens, be a repetition of the past. It on 
be sure to come up with entirely nw 
models for Europe and Germany. 

For years it looked as though both 
Germany and Europe were at the endof 
their tether, weakened and bled to deal 1 
as they were after the war against Hitler, 
rid of their world status once and for all; 
finis Europae. 

Britain forfeited its empire, F ranee. 
Holland, Belgium and Portugal their col- 
onies. It was, as a process, historically 
inevitable, but Hitler unintentionally 
stepped up the pace of decolonisation. 

The Continent forfeited ils natural 
unity in 1 947/48 when Stalin lowered 
the Iron Curtain from Travemiinde to 
Trieste. 

Only now the rusty barbed wire is 
being dismantled here and there can 
Europeans once more think in truly 
continental terms, and they won’t regain 
international political importance until 
the European Community has de- 
veloped into a Political Union. 

Would Stalin have been more than a 
petty Asian despot if Hitler had not 
paved It is way to the west by means o 
the infamous August 1939 pact and itt 
no less infamous German invasion o 
Russia two years later? 

The question must at least be per- 
mitted, The- oppressed Soviet peop» 
might arguably have sent Stalin packing 
if he hadn’t been able to base his die 
torship on wartime patriotism. 

The Cold War would certainly have 
been most unlikely if iHitler had not.a- 
vaded Russia. ' ' . 

In this, connection Hitler, with jp 
crazy : political notions, achieved in 
exact opposite of what he set out to af T 
complish. 

The same . applies to his- anti-Sen* 
tism, so exaggerated that he attempt* 
to exterminate the Jews physically- 
Had it not been for Hitler the* 
would have been no Auschwitz but, * 5 
Nahum . Oolcjmann , used to .argue, .w™" 
out Hitler there would probably ha 
been no Jewish state of Israel either* ■ 

• ; The s am e ; goes . for Hitler's me 8 a v" 
manic; extension of the ; war to, W 
United. States, "whioh answered his dec- 
laration of war with the ; largesse 
campaigns in which superior equ|pm en 
i jCbntlnuad pn page 7 :■ ■ . . 


Access to secret Soviet archives 
needed, historians’ meeting told 


War. September 1 1939. German troops move barrier at the Polish fronfto 

(Photo: Lta | 


T he hundred or so international his- 
torians Bundestag Speaker Rita 
Siissmuth welcomed in the Berlin Re- 
ichstag . building represented an aca- 
demic creme dela crime. 

The historians from Western and 
Eastern European countries, the USA, 
Israel and Japan came to Berlin to dis- 
cuss "The Unleashing of the Second 
World War and the International Sys- 
tem.” 

The organisers, Berlin’s Historische 
Commission and the Munich-based In- 
stitut fur Zeitgeschichte, can congratu- 
late themselves on opening new hori- 
zons in a field which is riddled with 
cliches. 

The four conference sessions helped 
clarify a number of the still vague as- 
pects of the politics of the decision-ma- 
kers on the eve of the German invasion 
of Poland, the objectives of the Great 
Powers, and the hopes and aberrations 
of the smaller states, in particular those 
in the central Eastern European belt. 

In his opening address historian 
Klaus Hildebrand from Bonn explained 
that the new insights have been made 
possible by an extension of available 
archival and documentary material. 

He added, however, that this ref- 
erence basis must be extended even fur- 
ther, especially with an eye to the still 
inaccessible Soviet archives. 

Without wanting to distract attention 
from the immorality of Hiller as an indi- 
vidual Hildebi mid insisted that the mum 
aim should not be to clarify who began 
the war, but to discover more about how 
it came about and what si struggle 
loomed at that time. 

The intensive study of the history of 
the international system during the era 
between the two world wars has re- 
vealed that peace during the Thirties 
was replaced by a “situation between 
two wars.” 

An alloy of “war in peace and peace 
in war” on a global scale, from East Asia 
to Central Europe, characterised the 
specific indistinctiveness of the epoch 
between 1919 and 1939. 

The greater the lack of confidence in 
1 the state of peace the greater the sense 
of certainty about a future war. 

Such considerations should not and 
do not set out to push the historically 
undisputed fact into the background 
that it was Hitler’s policies and the Na- 
tional Socialist regime which rep- 







resented the decisive reason for the war 
which began in 1939. 

The conference chairman, Swiss his- 
torian Walt her Hofer, emphasised that 
the second world war as an historical 
phenomenon is inconceivable without 
this fact. 

Hofer first used the term "unleash- 
ing" (Entfesselung) to describe the out- 
break of the second world war in a book 
published 35 years ago. 

Eberhard Jacket, the leading German 
Hitler researcher, look up Hofer’s line 
of argument. 

As opposed to nil the other leading 
figures at that time Jacket is convinced 
that Hitler was unreservedly in favour 
of war. 

The Nazi dictator was not the 
“steamed up" locomotive of war which 
was first given the “green light" by the 
pact with the Communist dictator 
Stalin. 

On 23 May, 1939, Hitler told his 
generals what he intended doing if he 
was unable to isolate the German-Polish 
conflict and if a conflict with the Euro- 
pean western powers became inevitable: 

“I would attack Britain with a series 
of crushing blows." 

Kctcuiug In tlic •>( ilit* (iur- 

mans themselves in the summer of 1 939 
Marlis G. Steinert (Geneva) said: 

“As opposed to Hiller, who presented 
war as an experience which is necessary 
and desirable for every generation, a 
large part of the German population 
feared war and hoped to achieve their 
dreams of being a major power by 
peaceful means." 

The only exception were the con- 
vinced Nazis, the “heroic minority" with 
whose help Hitler hoped to push 
through his plans, sections of the indoc- 
trinated youth who had no idea what- 
soever about the reality of war, and rep- 
resentatives of military and industrial 
groups. 

Opponents of the Nazi regime, how- 
ever, also believed that a military con- 
flict was the only means of eliminating 
totalitarian rule. 

' Jacket claimed that Hitler had un- 
leashed the war with just a few confi- 


dants and that its character as a “racial 
war of extermination" does not allow 
any comparison with the first world war. 

This view was supported by the 
American historians Norman Rich and 
Gerhard Weinberg. 

The Fiihrer was most annoyed about 
the peaceful outcome oF the Sudeten 
crisis in autumn 1938, since he would 
have already liked to have marched into, 
Prague then. 

As the discussion, dealt with the 
period between 1914 and 1945 interest 
was also shown in the fluctuating inter- 
pretations of concepts such as “revi- 
sionism", “pacifism", “collective se- 
curity", “appeasement" and “grand al- 
liance.” 

The Japnncse historian Masaki 
Miyake expressed the view that Japan, a 
co-victor of the first world war which 
was given n “raw deal", was more op- 
posed — as a “revisionist" power — to 
the “Washington system" rather than to 
the "Versailles system" which deter- 
mined developments in Europe. 

Miyake took the “Washington sys- 
tem" to mean the agreement of naval 
power according to the desires of the 
USA and the forced acceptance of the 
USA’s policy towards China. 

The Italian Ennio di Nolfo illustrated 
the Italian situation, yet another down- 
graded co-victor, in Ihe alternative be- 
tween conforming to Frnnce and the re- 
visinnisi “new departures" under Mus- 

sulim, whom tic basically regards as uiie 
of Hitler’s larger satellites. 

The most strikingly differentiated 
comments during the conference re- 
lated to Neville Chamberlain's “ap- 
peasement” and Daladier’s course in 
France. 

Rarely has there been such a detailed 
description of the Third Republic as the 
one presented by Elisabeth du Reau. 

The British considerations, wedged 
between a no longer possible mainten- 
ance of peace, alliance obligations and 
consideration of the Commonwealth, 
was interpreted by Anthony Adnm- 
thwaile, an expert on Anglo-French co- 
operation and the controversies of the 
late Thirties. 

After Prague Neville Chamberlain 
would not have been forgiven by public 
opinion for a new “Munich." 

As Bernd-Jiirgen Wendt (Hamburg) 
pointed out the Prime Minister was 
faced by a “shambles." 


During the conference most attention 
was given to the firm rejection of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact including the sup- 
plementary protocol by the conferees 
from the So viet U nion. 

Both the official representatives of the 
Soviet historian community, Alexander 
Kubaryan and Vyacheslav Dachichev, as 
well as the Polish scientists concentrating 
on their own national aspects, such as 
Marian Wojciechowskl and Wlodzimierz 
Borodziej, condemned Stalin’s foreign 
policy without reservation. 

Professor Dachichev, for example, 
announced: 

“The 1 8th Parly Congress, which was 
held In March 1939, initiated a renunci- 
ation of the policy of collective security, 
moving away from the search for an al- 
liance with France, Britain and the 
other European states to contain Hit- 
ler’s aggression." 

This stance was reflected in Stalin's 
speech during the party congress. 

Instead of seeking cooperation with 
France and Britain Stalin made it clear 
in no uncertain terms that he wanted to 
come to an arrangement witlt Hitler. 

This was how Hitler was given the 
possibility to unleash the war under 
such favourable circumstances,” said 
Dachichev. 


Inadequate 


In the opinion of the Polish historian 
Wojcicchowski the Ribbentrop-Molo- 
lov pact was a factor which accelerated 
the “dynamics" of H itler's empire. 

He described the Anglo-Polish al- 
liance, on the other hand, as an inade- 
quate attempt to stop this development. 

Understandably, the Czech historian 
Yaroslav V silent a fell that the war al- 
ready began in autumn J 938. 

Karl-Dietrich Bracher (Bonn) tried to 
sum up the findings of the conference. 

What he said is not popular despite 
the evidence: the once determinant role 
of Europe has been relativised since the 
first world war. 

At the end of the second world war 
the reduction in Europe's significance 
ends in division and in dependence on 
two superpowers. 

However, for the first lime in Euro- 
pean history common views began to de- 
velop on the value of free democracies 
and the mutuality of European interests. 

The experience with dictatorships 
and war paved the way for a democratic 
European policy which differed entirely 
from the conceivable possibilities fol- 
lowing the first world war. 

Gerd Ressing 

(Rheini setter Merkur/Cbrisi und Writ, 

Bonn, 25 August 1989) 
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Growing ranks of Brussels lobbyists 
make sure the pressure stays on 



L uxembourg and Strasbourg are not 
overjoyed that Brussels is attracting 
the German Lander, industrial lobbyists 
and worker organisations like moths to 
candlelight. 

Not only people willing to build and 
people wanting to rent accommodation 
in Brussels have had to realise in the 
past few years that their community of 
interests in the self-proclaimed capital 
of Europe has been getting ever greater. 

The proximity to the European Com- 
munity Commission, the EC Executive, 
which also has the right to initiate legis- 
lation, is attractive. 

The decision-making organisation, 
the Council of Ministers, holds its meet- 
ings during eight months of the year in 
the Charlemagne Building. 

Only during April, June and October 
do the delegations from the 12, the 
Commission representatives and the 
host of journalists accredited to the EC, 
move to Luxembourg. 

The permanent representatives of the 
member-states and ambassadors from all 
over the world are also located in Brussels 
as is Nato in Evere, a Brussels suburb. 

The European Parliament would like 
to move from Strasbourg to Brussels for 
its sessions, where usually (he meetings 
of its committees take place. 

It is not surprising then that property 
prices in Brussels are increasing and 
have almost doubled since 1 986. 

Apart from the official EC organisa- 
tions there are a few thousand of lob-, 
byi'sis who. commissioned by com- 
panies, parties or associations, seek ad- 
mission, which is all too often gladly 
granted them. 

Demonstrations in front of the gate- 
ways to the Charlemagne and Berlay- 
mont Buildings (the home of the Com- 
mission) are getting rarer all the time. 
The presence of lobbyists in the build- 
ings is much more effective. 

Often decisions are influenced from 
the start within the circle of the perma- 
nent representatives, . who prepare the 
Council meetings for decision-making. 

, About 4,000 pressure groups are 
listed in the Brussels telephone book. 
There is the umbrella organisation for 
the farmers associations, COPA, which 
has been represented in Brussels from 
the beg inning in 1958. 

t nP^ er we ^“* cnown organisations are 
UNICE, the top organisations for Euro- 
pean employers and the European 
Trades Union Confederation. 

Naturally the steel industry (Eu- 
rofer), the car industry (CCMC and 
CLCA), textiles and clothing (Comitex- i 
til and AEIH) and chemicals (CEFIC) 
have been represented in Brussels for a I 
long time. . , 

Many of the lobbyists have better ac- , i 
cess to the 13,000 Eurocrats than the ’ 
more than 400 journalists, often envied, i 
accredited to the EC Commission. 

Many of these journalists prefer to 
get their information about EC inten- 
tions from these lobbyists. 

It is not easy to say whether the in- 
fluence of the pressure groups is greater 
on EC draft legislation than for instance 
in the more shady circles in Bonn. 

Access is not made difficult for them i 
and many a piece of EC legislation i 
bears the hallmarks of certain interested 
sectors before it is published officially, | 
in the EC G azette. ( 

The pressure groups are not the only " i 





ones to concern themselves with their 
very own interests. Europe's regions have 
equally discovered some lime ago that 
they can get access to Community devel- 
opment funds if they have someone rep- 
resenting their interests on the spot. 

All eleven West German LSnder are 
present in Brussels. Hamburg started 
this off in 1 985 with the opening of an 
office in Brussels. 

The Eurocrats get a particularly 
tough grilling from the Bavarians. The 
Bavarian office is manned by seven, 
making sure that the state is taken no- 
tice of in the EC. 

Government representatives from other 
member-states complain that not only the 
Bonn government has a place at the minis- 
terial table, but also the representatives of 
the Lander, who had a massive influence 
in forming the controversial European 
television guide-lines. 

These Lander feared a sell-out of 
their cultural sovereignty, enshrined in 
Basic Law (Constitution), through the 
Brussels' back-door. 

Before the Single European Act came 
into force the majority in the Bundesrat 
(Upper House) pushed through their 
right of participation against the 
Foreign Ministry in, Decemher.. 1986, 
very much to the distress of Bonn diplo- 
mats. 

The involvement of the Lander in the 
formulation of Federal Republic Euro- 

T he European Court of Justice in 
Luxembourg has hnnrilvH mm-a 


pean policies is anchored in law. The 
Bundesrat must be informed by the 
Bonn government at the earliest 
possible moment of all important EC 
legislative proposals. 

The Brussels offices of the L&nder do 
not have diplomatic status, so as not to 
upset Bonn and the other 1 1 member- 
states. The offices are often organised 
on a private-enterprise model. 

Nevertheless the Foreign Ministry or 
the permanent representatives keep a 
suspicious eye on the Lander’s acti- 
vities. 

Just imagine if all 12 member-states 
were structured along federal lines and 
their provinces had a foot in the Brus- 
sels door. It would be even more diffi- 
cult to reach unanimity in the Council of 
Ministers. 

Criticism is often made that Europe's 
industry and agriculture are heard too 
loudly in Brussels; on the other hand the 
workers' and consumers' lobby has a 
softer voice. 

It may be that the individual trades 
unions are oriented politically in vari- 
ous ways: for this reason the European 
Trades Union Confederation is rather 
restrained in it activities. 

Despite, or perhaps because of, its 20 
member organisations the Confeder- 
ation is blamed for being awkward. 

This was shown, for example, by the 
long time it took the Confederation to 
bring up for public discussion the social 
dimensions of the- single European mar-. . 
ket, which were sketched out in the 
EC’s White Book as early as 1985. Al- 
most too late! 

In June this year the Confederation 
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Luxembourg has handled more than 
1,600 cases over the past 25 years and 
has handed down 1,500 preliminary de- 
cisions. The load has been too heavy. 
That has been clear for a long time. 

This month, that load is to be light- 
ened. Twelve judges (one from each of 
the Community 12) are to be appointed 
to a Court of First Instance, which is ex- 
pected to hear a third of all cqses. The 
Council of Ministers called for such a 
court to be set up as long ago as 1 974 tq 
take over complaints of workers in EC 
institutions. 

But it has taken until now and the 
Single European Act (which provides 
for the completion of the internal mar- 
ket by 1992) for governments to end 
their differences on the structure jmd^' 

responsibilities of such a court. 

Although the. new court's responsi- 
bilities will include all complaints from 
officials and other EC employees, its 
main role will be to decide disputes in- 
volving questions of Competition, steel, 
anti-dumping and other economic com- 
plaints. 

These are areas in which often com- 
plex facts have to be examined, which' 1 
means proceedings are often long. 

Over the past 25 years, the Court of 
Justice’s work has unobtrusively but ef- 
fectively hastened integration in the 
pnnciples °f the Treaties of Rome 1 
(which lay down the structure of the 
Community.) 

The European Court of Justice has 
been overtaxed for a long time. Since a 
complaint in Luxembourg is the last 
means of establishing infringements ; 


New bench to 
ease load on 
court of justice 

against the spirit or the letter of the 
treaties, the number of complaints pile 
up, the narrower the network of agree- 
ments and European laws becomes. 

Last year 373 legal cases or com- 
plaints were lodged, considerably more, 
than the 238 cases the 13 judges in the 
court conclude in 1988. 

Over the past 15 years the duration 
of a case has extended from nine 

months tp twq y;carg, _ f . 

In decisions in which national courts 
call for the European Court of Justice to 
rule on a principle of European law, the 
proceedings last usually 18 months, a 
period when the hational court's pro- 
ceedings must be kept in abeyance. 
(These cases usually Involve disputes 
about classification in customs tariffs.). 

This unreasonable delay should be 
shortened in future! It is hoped that the 
European Court of Justice will be able 
to &et more deeply involved in its own 
tasks, the interpretation and amplifica- 
tion of EC law. 

Originally the Court of First Instance 
was to be made up of seven judges.This 
decision foundered on the impossible 
difficulty of naming judges for the court, 

, since naturally -no . member country 
wanted to relinquish its right to name a 
judge. 1 1 


could have wrung from the EC 8U|1 
in Madrid, the concession that iS 
should be given to the social forms? 
of the single European market 
the technical and economic aspects 
Now the Confederation, the Unki 
and the CEEP (public companS 
trying to hammer out a joint line. 

They were fundamentally hi 
ment that the single European 
should not be purchased with a diW 
tling of social benefits for workers i 
Workers organisations have taken J 
the Social Charter with its obli«kJ! 
minimum rights for workers, supwS 
by Commission president JacqueTlV 
lors and contested heatedly by Briiito 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
The single European market sU 
bring advantages to ordinary m 
and not just more influence for capiS 
That is why the Office for Eurora 
Consumer Associations has beenxfB 
in the Rue Royale in Brussels. TiJ 
fice sees itself as an antithesis to in- 
dustrial, agricultural and trade bmo- 
ations. 

The representatives of consumm 
have skilfully drawn the m dia into their 
work. Since the Consumeis’GjMdliu 
joined in the range of (he Counctt ol 
Ministers meetings the Office dtteEtt- | 
ropean Consumers Associations has | 
clung to the Council like a limpet. 

The office arranges press conference j 
and provides press releases to thus 
hungry for information in addition to 
the very dry consumer guidelines. 

The consumer lobby can be certain ol 
a sympathetic hearing by the media and 
the general public in Europe as no 
other. We are all consumers. 

Consumer protection, whether it be 
for safe children’s toys or producer lia- 
bility, must have priority. 

But cit izens’ pressure groups have a 

tough time in Brussels, crowded with 
lobbyists. GerdWek 

Deutsches Allgemeines Sonmapblui. 

Hamburg, 25 Auguil lW) 

There will now be 12 judges with 
three of them acting as advocates- 
general. 

The 12 judges were nominated in mu- 
tual amity by the member-states on U 
July. Heinrich Kirschner was nominated 
by the Federal Republic. 

He has been a judge and has had con- 
siderable experience in ihe Justice Min- 
istry, where he was head of MndsterEo- 
gelhord's office and head of a subdivi- 
sion, . . 

The Portuguese judge Jos4 Luts 
Cruz Vilaca has been named presiaen 
as “primus Inter pares." . 

As advocate-general at the Cour o 
Justice he can look back on consider- 
able experience in Luxembourg. 

This will be as important as the Cou 
of First Instance also on coil 8 roun 
because he has his domicile in Luxem- 
bourg near the Court of Justice and w 
be able to utilise the Court’s secretar 
facilities and economic soryice. - 
Despite its name, Court of PiJSt in- 
stance, the court is not a general cou 
of first Instance, but basically respon- 
sible for established specialist areas, • 
Nevertheless appeals against decisu* 
at the European Court "of Justice J* 
possible, generally however only if tne Of 
cisionof’the lawsuit! of .the complaint 
touches oh his legal position directly • 

'! Eorthls reason cpniradictions in 
or hearing evidence or other p roce : ll , r ; 
decisions will be excluded p0 that the L**, 
emboUrg judges can process the h° s * 
cases which theyhaveonband t0 , 
with. * : 7 Wplfgartf Stock 

; : ~ . (Frankfurter AllgemcIncZel' 0 "* 

nirDeuuobland, 3t Auguil lW 
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Siemens deal with IBM creates a 
huge telephone marketing force 


M unich-based electrical engineer- 
ing multi Siemens has joined 
forces with IBM in a part-takeover, part 
marketing cooperation deal that will 
create the biggest telephone and tele- 
phone equipment sales organisation in 
the world. 

After eight months of tough takeover 
talks Siemens is taking over an entire di- 
vision from IBM, the Rolm works which 
IBM itself took over in 1 984. 

The second spectacular news item is 
feat IBM and Siemens have agreed to 
cooperate closely in marketing world- 
wide. 

In Europe and Australia IBM is to 
sell nothing but Siemens telephone 
equipment, albeit under its own name. 

Now modern technology can transmit 
not only the spoken word but data and 
text, the telephone network is the back- 
bone of office communication. 

The company that installs a firm’s 
telephone system can reasonably hope 
to supply it with office equipment of all 
kinds. Business machinery manufac- 
turers are confident they are onto a 
money-spinner. 

Office telephone systems are des- 
tined to become computerised internal 
communication networks. That is why 
computer manufacturers nnd telephone 
companies are, as a rule, increasingly at 
loggerheads. 

Telephone installations worth nearly 
DM20bn a year already find buyers. But 




only well-heeled companies can afford 
to develop the technology required. R & 
D is expensive, growth rates are modest, 
say five per cent at present. 

IF you want to hold your own as a Eu- 
ropenn manufacturer you must carve 
yourself a fair-sized slice of the US mar- 
ket. And Siemens has done just that. 
And not just that. 

By taking over Rolm the Munich 
multi has reached the top of the ladder 
in world ratings. The extra 18 per cent 
of the US market is enough to show 
others, such as AT&T, Northern Tele- 
com. Alcatel and Nec, a clean pair of 
contacts. 

For IBM the deal marks an end to an 
inglorious chapter in the corporation’s 
history. Big Blue's venture into the tele- 
phone business was an expensive one. 

Keen to upstage AT&T and con- 
vinced that electronics trends would 
combine computer and telephone sys- 
tems. IBM took Rolm over five years 
ago, paying $1.5 bn for access to the 
telephone business. 

But neither computer and telephone 
technology nor the respective corporate 
philosophies hit it off. Rolm continued 
to lose money, latterly $200m a year. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They, include details pf air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 




ire invaluable both for planning journeys 
9 fo? sClenUfT^ research. p . , 


Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
commerce, industry Bnd the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: . 

North and South America. 172 PP-, DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa. 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden i 


Siemens have paid only half the price 
IBM paid. “Well under DM1 bn,” says 
Siemens director Hermann Franz, let- 
ting as little of the cat out of the bag as 
possible. 

The remainder is only part of the 
losses IBM has made in the telephone 
business. It devised a special version of 
the Rolm system in a bid to gain a foot- 
hold in European markets, for instance. 

Unlike cars, which can be driven on 
virtually any road surface, telephone 
equipment has to be adapted to suit the 
specifications of the country to which it 
is to be exported. Telecom approval is 
expensive and protracted. 

But IBM went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of complying with Bundespost 
telecom requirements in the Federal 
Republic. 

Bundespost approval was not 
granted, however, until IBM’s head of- 
fice had decided — better late than 
never — to quit. 

Chief executive officer John F. Akers 
felt the price IBM was having to pay to 
retain a foothold in this tough market 
was simply too high. 

So he decided to cooperate with Sie- 
mens rather than to compete with the 
German firm. He and Siemens' Karl- 
heinz Kaske reached agreement in prin- 
ciple in December 1 988. 

IBM then announced that it was not 
going to go ahead with its telephone 
plans in Germany. What is more, IBM 
was in pull nut of Europe entirely, leav- 
ing the telephone market to Siemens et 
al. 

IBM plans to play a leading role in 
marketing Siemens equipment. If IBM 
succeeds in selling its European custo- 
mers Siemens telephones (under its own 
name). Siemens might in effect end up 
as No. 1 in the European market, out- 
stripping Alcatel of France. 

That presupposes Siemens and IBM 
have opted for Ihe right strategy. They 

Continued from page 4 

was decisive. The US atomic bomb came 
too late to pul an end to Hitler. By the time 
the first nuclear test succeeded, the Ger- 
man Reich had already surrendered un- 
conditionally and the “Fiihrer" had com- 
mitted suicide in his Berlin bunker. But the 
Bomb, developed by the Russians four 
years later, has frozen the status quo in 
Europe. 

Any attempt at change by military 
means has since run the risk of national 
downfall and destruction. Change today 
. can only be the result of processes in so- 
' 'ejety. ■ • • ■■ 

“Let the German people perish,” Hitler 
ranted during his last days in the bunker. 
They haven’t perished. In the West they 
have the most decent, most humane, most 
freedom-loving state Germany has ever 
seen. The Hitler era casts a long shadow of 
guilt and shame, but it no longer looms 
dark on the horizon. Only in the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR), where age- 
‘ ing rulers do not realise that a new day-is 
dawning, does it still darken both the pres- 
ent and the future. 

The GDR’s rulere were against Hitler, 
and many opposed him in a manly and 
courageous fashion, but they feel that be- 
cause they were opposed to Hitler they are 
still right to hold on, for all they are worth, 
to (heir Stone Age socialism. People in the 
GDR are Hitler’s last victims. ' . ••• 


may not have done so, especially in the 
crucial American market. 

In the United States the two electro- 
nics giants have set up a joint sales sub- 
sidiary, Rolm Co., that will start by sell- 
ing both brands side by side. 

It remains to be seen whether this (in- 
house) competition will be good for 
business. That will largely depend on 
whether customers welcome the choice 
or feel it is too much trouble — and take 
their trade elsewhere. 

Ellen Hancock, in charge of com- 
munications systems at IBM and the Big 
Blue executive with whom Siemens 
negotiated, sounds a note of optimism. 

“The terms negotiated are just what 
our customers want: a worldwide tele- 
communications strategy," she says. 

All is sweetness and light. As yet. Sie- 
mens' Peter Pribilla agrees with her. He 
sees cooperation on the terms agreed as 
being “unsurpassed in respect of both 
technical and manpower resources.” 

That remains to be seen. Adding mar- 
ket shares is not enough; they must also 
be held on to. 

Rolm has so far been able to hold on 
to many customers only by offering sub- 
stantial discounts. IBM and Siemens are 
only likely to stay on good terms if they 
succeed soon in making their US oper- 
ations profitable. 

Siemens' financial director Karl-Her- 
mann Baumann has thought up a special 
arrangement to encourage IBM to sell 
telephones and equipment hard. 

The full price Siemens will pay for 
IBM's telephone division is to be 
pegged to profits — and will only be 
paid in full if Rolm’s performance is on 
a par with “an adequate return on the 
capita] invested." 

The transatlantic link settles a dis- 
pute of old between Siemens and Nix- 
dorf. the Munich company's Getman 
computer competitor. 

Years ago, when Nixdorf made a bid 
to compete with Siemens in telephones 
too, Siemens executives were riled by a 
Nixdorf advertising slogan. 

Computer experts, Nixdorfs slogan 
ran, knew more about telephones than 
telephone experts knew about compu- 
ters. IBM would no longer agree. 

Gunhitd Liiige 

(Die Zeil, Hamburg. 25 August IVSV) 

The German people have not perished. 
They have ended their murderous days, 
later perhaps than other Europeans, but 
no less definitively. 

Now, 50 years after Hitler plunged the 
world into war, they can afford to lift their 
heads in self-assurance and join the ranks 
of nations. And they can afford to do so 
the more proudly for clearly accepting 
their past and decisively championing the 
cause of common sense, moderation and 
humanity. 

The Second World War is long past 
The Cold War, its late progeny, is drawing 
to a close which marks the fresh start the 
Old World missed out on in 1945. 

The Germans plunged Europe into a 
major war by invading Poland 50 years 
ago. They now have an opportunity — in 
Poland, as coincidence would have it, — of 
helping to lay the foundations of a new 
European order based . on externa! inde- 
pendence, internal- freedom and common 
interests that transcend systems. 

- Today's free Germans would do well to 
be no less determined and imaginative in 
lending peaceful shape to the future than 
Hitler was In his destructive infamy. 

That would be less a means of coming 
to terms with the past than an investment 
in the future — over hnd above the war 
, graves and wpr. memorials. 

[ Theo Sommer 

' (DleZeit, Hamburg,] Sfi plumber 1989) 
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The little revolutionary who turned 
into a benevolent capitalist 



A sm all, framed black-and-white 

photograph of a pretty woman sits 
on the desk of Kurt A. Korber's office in 
the Bergedorf district of Hamburg. 

Herr Korber, who looks 65 but who 
is 80, points to the picture: “That is my 
mother. T have her to thank for my suc- 
cessful career.” She would now be 96. 

A few years ago he wrote to her: 
"Looking back I recall my childhood, 
how in 1918, after the First World War, 
in view of the millions of dead, your 
faith in God faltered. 

“I recall how you strove for social re- 
form in the company of Rosa Luxemburg 
and Karl Liebknecht, and founded with 
them the Independent Socialist Party of 
Germany. I recall vividly how on your in- 
struction I, then 10, stood on the podium 
at the party meeting in 1919 during the 
November Revolution and proclaimed 
the formation of a New Germany. 

"f recall you saying that Christ once 
came to free the world of sin; in truth, 
he was a socialist and fought in our 
ranks with us." 

This was not the sort of start one 
would expect a future businessman to 
make: but the young man did not remain 
long with this revolutionary company. 
He was much more a man who fiddled 
about with things, did things with his 
own hands, an inventor. He changed 
over to the “other side," as it were, and 
roughly speaking became a capitalist, 
but of a rare kind. 

We passed a gallery of pictures a little 
later when we left his office together. 
The elderly gentleman pointed to a 
portrait under which there was a brass 
plate engraved with the name “Albert 
Zielinski." 

With pride he said of the then young 
revolutionary, full of hope: "That was 
my first works council chairman." 

He had painted this picture himself. 
The other pictures were also from his 
hand, portraits of his business partners, 
friends and directors of his many firms. 

Herr Korber, who is an amateur ar- 
tist, turns 80 on 7 September. He is the 
founder of Korber AG, a small engin- 
eering firm with an annual international 
turnover of DM 700m. More than half 
this is produced by the manufacture of 
filter cigarettes and the rest from special 
grinding machines for jet turbines and 
production lines for the paper and 
packaging industry. 

Nerr Korber is also an inventor who 
holds more than 200 patents, is well 
known in his sector of industry. He is 
not so well known for the products he 
has developed and marketed himself. 

He is much better known for the un- 
usual uses to which he has put bis ma- 
terial gains. 

His name stands for something which 
does not really exist: Kurt Korber is a 
capitalist of benefit to the public. 

He has set up the Korber Foundation, 
and since the end of the war Korber, 
who is married but childless, has con- 
tributed most of his income of between 
a third and a half a billion marks to this 
foundation. 

Every year it provides millions for 
the promotion of science and research, 
educational and cultural projects, for 
the enre of old people and the sick and i 
for understanding between peoples I 
within the framework of the Bergedor- i 
fer Gesprachskreis.” 

His employees have a share in his i 


company’s profits. He and the Founda- 
tion hold the equity: his share will pass 
to the foundation after his death. 

A press release issued by the com- 
pany mid-July stated: “Since the intro- 
duction of profit-sharing in 1971 Kor- 
ber AG has paid to its employees as ad- 
ditional salary, wages and other social 
benefits a total of DM 150m.” 

Kurt Korber said: “I have not made 
this enormous wealth alone. All my em- 
ployees had a hand in it, from directors 
to the charladies." 

He recalled that “as a schoolboy I had 
a considerable inclination to solving dif- 
ficult technical problems.” 

His father was a motor car technician 
in Berlin. When he was 15 the young 
Korber obtained his first patent. 

He said: "Perhaps you know the auto- 
matically-controlled radio transmitter 
Ableseskala with the moving indicator 
under it, which was fitted to every radio 
until a few years ago." 

Later he co-developed artificial kid- 
neys. “But nothing made as much money 
as the machinery for fully automatic 
production of filter cigarettes,” he said. 
He pointed out that making cigarettes 
was not the aim of the exercise. The ma- 
chines might have been made to make 
anything. 

It was quite accidental that as a young 
engineer and high frequency technician 
with Siemens, he was working on the de- 
velopment of an "electronic eye" for the 
cigarette industry, commissioned by the 
Dresden-based Maschinenfabrik 
Universelle. In this work he created 
pioneering inventions, so that event- 
ually Universelle wooed him away from 
Siemens for three times his Siemens’ sa- 
lary, making him technical director. 

"When the Thousand-Year Reich 
came we could see that there would be a 
war. I busied myself with the develop- 
ment and construction jf a defence de- 



vice just at the right time since Ma- 
schinenfabrik Universelle was quickly 
converted to arms production. I did not 
want to gel involved in munitions in any 
way," he said. 

The Navy gave him a contract to de- 
sign and build a search-light for coastal 
artillery, a kind of forerunner of radar, 
as Herr Korber describes it today. 

More and more workers were taken, 
on. “I saved an enormous number of 
people from a hero's death by taking 
them on for essential war work,” he 
said. 

While his father and mother were ac- 
tive anti-Nazis, and his brother only just 
survived, seriously wounded, after 
being posted to a punishment battalion, 
he never became a resistance fighter he 
explained. 

“But I was one of the few Universelle 
directors who was not a member of the 
Naz. Party, so I was the only one not 
picked up after the war,” he said. 

• The dismantling of factories by the 
Russians and the insistence on commun- 
ist ideology after the war wrecked Kor- 
ber s efforts to rebuild Universelle, even 
with the establishment of a cooperative. 

He fled over the frontier at Bebra 
into the West carrying with him his 


■ drawings and designs for the production 
; of machines for handling tobacco. 

There he was deloused by the Ameri- 
cans and travelled on in a truck to Ham- 
burg, where the major cigarette manu- 
facturers have their headquarters. He 
asked them for a job. 

“I took a room in the centre of the city 
and set up my first office in a telephone 
call box at Dammtor railway station — 
until someone stole the cable to the re- 
ceiver and brought my business to a 
standstill." 

Nevertheless lie was successful in his 
business affairs. The tobacco industry 
was glad to have someone who could 
put their technology back into oper- 
ation. 

He recalled: “I was well paid and 
gradually became a capitalist, which did 
not please me because of my upbringing 
and my background." 

At the end of the 1950s he had built 
up his “small industrial empire" with the 
Hamburger Universelle and the Hauni- 
Werken, to be the technical launching 
pad “for sound further development of 
my business group, independent of out- 
side capital, the Korber AG of today in 
fact." 

The foundation stone for his im- 
perium was the development with inter- 
national patents of his ideas for the pro- 
duction of filter cigarettes. About 90 
per cent of all filter cigarettes in the 
world are producer on Korber ma- 
chinery. The anti-smoking lobby has ob- 
liged the company to diversify and ex- 
pand into other sectors such as ma- 
chinery for the packaging industry and 
processing paper. 

As a result of this success he asked 
himself “whether material success could 
legitimise our industrial society?" 

He answered this question for himself 
by saying, “anyone who utilises the free- 
dom and the creative powers of a free 
market economy also has the rsponsi- 
bility to contribute to its preservation 
and continued development. 

“And anyone who has the good for- 
tune to live in Western society, and 
become affluent in it, should put a port 
of his property voluntarily back into so- 
ciety in the sense of a strong social link 
for capital and to insure the conti- 
nuence of our liberal society." 

According to the philosophy which 
governs his business and life, business- 
men with their wealth of ideas "are 
called upon today to contribute by 
means of ideas and material support to 
the immaterial values and motives in 
our society.” 

This means that he has placed himself 
“between the systems," and, as he says 
looking back, “built his own clear 
world,” when 30 yeas ago and with a 
start-up capital of DM6.6m he founded 
the Korber Foudation. 

The foundation has available today 
DM 150m. "Outside the commercial 
world of supply and demand,” he applys 
capital through this foundation to cultu- 
ral aims and scientific purposes, “which 
we must tackle so that we are not smo- - 
thered by affluence” 

He maintains that contributions of 
this sort to the stabilisation of the West- 
ern social system promote development 
efforts geared to the future, develop- 
ments which press towards the solution 
of problems. 

President Richard von Weizsacker 



Pioneering Inventions 
Kttrber. 


Kurt A 


(Pkfcftl . 

honoured this involvement by 
"You approve commercial profit 
have behaved accordingly: but w/?af dis- 
tinguishes you from others is to ban 
converted this profit into humane ideas 
and practices.” 

Former chancellor Helmut Schmidi, 
with whom Korber is on frieufrj tents, 
said that Kurt Korber shunned u&Aung 
to do good. 

Although he was not bom a citizen of 
Hamburg he is accepted by the old-fr 
tablished families in the city. This is a«- 
ful to the old and the young, to scien- 
tists, artists and politicians. 

After the war Korber settled in the 
Bergedorf district of Hamburg. The 
Korber Foundation has built there as 
old people’s home and supports iIk 
local Theater im Park. 

In 1973 the foundation announced 
thg.gsiibig up of the school competition 
on German history for the Federal 
President’s Prize, “with the intention of 
developing a greater awareness of Ger- 
man history among pupils in the Federal 
Republic.” This has since become an an- 
nual event. 

The latest competition themes were 
“The history of the environment” as a 
contribution to environmental protec- 
tion, and “Our place — home for 
foreigners?” against xenophobia. Prizes 
totalling DM250,000 for each were of- 
fered. 

On the occnsion of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Kcirber Foundation a *Pnu 
for European Science" was announced 
in 1 984, endowed with DM40m, more 
than the Nobel Prize for this discipline. 

The first winner of the pnw was the 
French resenrch team around Professor 
Luc Montagnier from the Pasteur in- 
stitute in Paris. 

This team was awarded two 
deutschemarks by the committee of in- 
dependent scientific institutions such 
' the Max Planck Society for the Promo- 
tion of Science, Munich, for the twins 
discovery of the Aids virus HTLV 
and for building up integrated Euro- 
pean aids research. 

“While the Nobel Prize rewards pas 
performances, we intend this Prize to 


research and development tasks to urgf. 
scientists on to solutions, to provide fin- 
ancial support and so speed things up 
Herr . Korber ■ said explaining the IB* 
differences in aims, with which he coin- 
petes with the executives of the will 
Alfred Nobel. 

The Korber Foundation is linked w 
the establishment of an engineering 
school for production and process teen-, 
nology, and with the Rolf Liebermaiw 
Prize for operatic compositions, : 

The foundation Is also linked to 
Boy Gobert Prize for young actors an ; 

Continued on page 11 . ■ 
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■ SPACE RESEARCH 

Where reality 
exceeds all 
expectations 

T he future of telecommunications 
and the media lies in outer space, 
where a network of satellites links all 
parts of the world. 

Deutsche Bundespost, the German 
Federal postal service, has opened up a 
new era in telecommunications with its 
comsat, Kopernikus. 

More than 40 years ago the British- 
bom writer Arthur C. Clarke slaked his 
unblemished reputation as a scientist on 
what in those days seemed a fantastic idea: 
that three satellites were enough to forge a 
round-the-work telecommunications link. 

Little restraint is needed nowadays to 
forecast advances in satellite communi- 
cations. The reality usually exceeds all 
expectations. 

The satellites now in orbit handle 
over 100,000 telephone calls simulta- 
neously. They also relay nearly 100,000 
hours of TV programmes a year. 

Kopernikus, the German comsat, has 
also made the Ptolemaic world view ob- 
solete among artificial satellites stationed 
at an altitude of 36,000 kilometres. 

Kopernikus relays not only telephone 
calls, computer data and TV pro- 
grammes; it also relays digital radio pro- 
grammes in compact disc fidelity. It 
marks the beginning of a new chapter in 
the eventful history of the Bundespost. 

It is a trendsetter in satellite technol- 
ogy, demonstrating the pace of innova- 
tion. 

It is only 25 years since Early Bird in- 
augurated intercontinental satellite tele- 
communications. It could handle either 
240 phone calls or a single TV pro- 
gramme. 

The Bundespost was quick to ap- 
preciate the importance of satellites for 
telecommunications and to promote 
their use. 

It was a founder-member of Intelsat 
and set up a tracking station in Raisting, 
near Munich, that was first used on a 
large scale to relay coverage of the 1 972 
Munich Olympics. 

The Bundespost today has a roughly 
3.5-per-cent stake in Intelsat, making it 
the fifth-largesl shareholder among the 
organisations 100-plus members. 

Two thirds of its interncontinental 
telecommunications are relayed via In- 
telsat satellites that handle telephone 
calls to over 1 50 countries. 


In Europe Intelsat has long faced 
competition from Eutelsat, in which the 
Bundespost has a 10-per-cent stake. 

It uses Eutelsat satellites for all man- 
ner of telecom services, including the 
reception of TV programmes that are 
fed into cable networks. 

Had it not been For the cable-comsat 
combination, the number of TV pro- 
grammes German viewers can see could 
not have been increased from 1985 on. 

Satellite relay is the only way in which 
all Europe can be supplied with a wide 
range of radio and TV programmes. 

Great expectations are placed in TV Sat 
2, which will relay programmes straight to 
the viewer and play an important minor 
role in setting new TV standards. 

TV Sat will boost the range of pro- 
grammes available in areas where cable 
TV is ruled oul on economic grounds. 

TV Sat is a high-powered satellite re- 
laying transmissions much more power- 
fully than Kopernikus, for instance, with 
the result that it can be received directly 
via smaller dish antennas. 

The five TV programmes beamed via 
TV Sat 2 are transmitted in the new 02- 
Mac standard by which the Bundespost 
is taking n decisive first step in (he di- 
rection of a new era in sound and pic- 
ture quality. 

It is a step in the direction of HD- 
Mac standard high-definition TV. 

In addition to much better sound and 
picture quality, D2-Mac will soon — 
probably some time next year — launch 
a wide-screen format. 

It will combine a ratio of 16:9 (as op- 
posed to 4:3) and twice the linage, plus 
an improvement in horizontal resolu- 
tion, achieving quality on a par with the 
cinema screen. 

TV Sat, with its high power, is ideally 
suited for relaying programmes in HD- 
Mac quality, sn the self-styled experts who 
were quick to dismiss TV Sat as an out- 
moded technology were a little premature. 

In retrospect we can count ourselves 
lucky that such a high output was envis- 
aged when TV Sal was first planned 10 
years ago. This power may at one stage 
have seemed unnecessary but can now 
be seen as a prerequisite for the next 
technological generation. 

This point ends arguments that TV 
Sat and Kopernikus are rivals. Only TV 
Sat, with its high power, will make it 
possible to receive quality HD-Mac sig- 
nals with a dish antenna less than one 
metre in diameter. 

Larger antennas are needed to re- 
ceive HD-Mac signals relayed by 
Kopernikus, which are thus suitable 
only for g ound stations from which 
cable TV programmes are relayed. 

Kopernikus, custom-built for the 
Bundespost by German industry, serves 
Continued on page 12 


Consternation as satellite 
slips into wrong orbit 

T he orbiting of Hipparcos, the Euro- 
pean Space Agency’s astrometry 


X pean Space Agency’s astrometry 
satellite, has gone wrong. 

It now looks as if it will not be going 
into geostationary orbit. This means it 
will not be able to perform its tasks as 
well as planned. 

It was to have taken precise measure- 
ment of the positions, movement of and 
distances between fixed stars. But it 
now seems that not even reprogramm- 
ing its computer to handle readings 
taken from an elliptical orbit will be 
possible. 

Measurements taken near the Earth’s 
atmosphere are distorted by natural fac- 
tors of all kinds. 

The apogee engine has had to be writ- 
ten off, but the satellite's orbit is to be 
changed, using a small booster engine, 
to keep a minimum distance from the 
Earth of between 400km and 700km 
(its maximum altitude is 36,000km). 

At present it comes within 200km 
(1 25 miles) of the Earth's surface. Con- 
stant friction in the upper atmosphere 
would quickly slow it down and sooner 
or later cause it to re-enter and crash. 


Less drag 


At altitudes of between 400 and 
700km this risk is less serious because 
the upper atmosphere there does not 
have anywhere near the same amount of 
drag. 

Yet even at these altitudes the few re- 
maining atmospheric particles, together 
with “dents” in the Earth's magnetic 
field, are enough to make the satellite's 
trajectory unpredictable. 

Precision measurements are thus 
ruled out. The original aim was to estab- 
lish the position of fixed stars to within 
0.002 seconds of an arc. 

Depending on the satellite's life-span 
its accuracy in elliptical orbit can at best 
be 0.01 or 0.02 seconds, which is non- 
etheless an improvement on the best 
possible terrestrial readings. 

The satellite’s life-span will be a cru- 
cial factor in determining how accur- 
ately fixed stars' movements and the 
distances between them can be 
measured. 

Several readings need taking, and 80 
per star were originally planned. Three 
or four now seem the most that can rea- 
sonably be expected. 

The radiation belt that surrounds the 



Earth is one reason why. It is a belt in 
the upper atmosphere where electrically 
charged particles from the Sun are 
trapped and sent like ping-pong bails 
from one pole of the Earth's magnetic 
field to the other. 

In geostationary orbit Hipparcos 
would have “hovered” above this radia- 
tion belt. On Its elliptical orbit it will 
constantly traverse it. Its solar power 
cells will gradually be destroyed. 

No-one knows how long it will be be- 
fore its power supply is cut off. It should 
remain operational for at least six 
months, but it could continue to func- 
tion for two years. 

But Hipparcos is unlikely for an- 
other reason to carry on measuring po- 
sitions and distances for the full two 
years. 

In a geostationary orbit it would 
mainly have been in the sunlight, so its 
batteries are small, designed to store 
solar power for brief passages through 
the Earth’s shadow. 

Nearer Earth the satellite will spend 
longer periods in the shade. They 
could prove too long, with not enough 
time for a full recharge. So measure- 
ments might well fade and die after a 
year. 

These natural circumstances are what 
make life difficult for project scientists 
and limit the mission's prospects in an 
elliptical orbit. 

No provision was made for a failure 
of the apogee engine, so it is just as 
well that an astrometry satellite can 
work for a while from a non-geosta- 
tionary orbit. 

That distinguishes Hipparcos from 
satellites such as TV Sal. which are use- 
less if they fail to reach a geostationary 
orbit. 

Project scientists must now repro- 
gramme the satellite's computer. It took 
them about 10 years to draw up the 
original programme of measurements, 
so they cannot be expected to supply an 
equally satisfactory replacement in a 
matter of days. 

But every effort will be undertaken to 
ensure that the satellite yields as much 
research information as possible. 

Giinter Paul 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
flit Deutschland, 29 August 1989) 


200,0QQ suppliers of 70,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 




der Deutschen Industrie 


Erzeugnisse 
..Made In Germany 1 ' 
und Hire Homelier 


DAV-Verlagshaus Darmstadt 


Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare . 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia; 

Products, Including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price: DM104.86 poet free In 
'Germany, DM113 qif abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 
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Postfach 1 1 04 52 
D-6 100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Hara-kiri after writing novel; plus 
lots and lots of other stories 



M ore than 20 world premieres and 
many more German premieres are 
planned for the coming season in opera 
houses and theatres all over Germany. 

The State Theatre in Berlin is giving 
the world premiere of the play, Eli- 
sabeth If, written by Thomas Bernhard 
who died in February. 

In his last season in Berlin general 
manager Heribert Sasse will produce in 
the SchloOpark Theater the German 
premiere of a play set in Geneva written 
by Lee Blessing, Ein Waidspazierga ng. 
The play deals with a conversation be- 
tween a Soviet and an American diplo- 
mat during a walk in the woods. 

The Deutsche Oper will give the 
world premiere of Hans Werner 
Henze's opera Das verratene Meer, 
based on a novel by Japanese writer 
Yukio Mishima, who committed hara 
kiri on 25 November 1970, the day 
after he completed his masterpiece The 
sea of fertility nnd following his failure 
to instigate an army coup. 

Henze’s opera, which will be produced 
by general manager Gotz Friedrich, deals 
with the love between a mother and her 
son, who kills her lover out of jealousy. 

In Munich the often-postponed world 
premiere of Julien Green's Ein Morgen 
gibi es nicht is in this season’s pro- 
gramme of the Bayerisches Staatss- 
chauspiel. The play, to be produced by 
Volkcr Hesse, deals with the conflicts in 
a Sicilian family. 

The Deutsches Schauspielhaus in 
Hamburg, under its new general man- 
ager, Michael Bogdanov, will present 
the German-language premiere of M. 
Butterfly, by David Henry Hwang. 

T heatre is expensive. Lauder and 
local communities will hand out two 
billion marks in subsidies to opera 
houses and theatres during the coming 
season, 1989/1990. 

In doing this they not only contribute 
to cultural life, they maintain many 
thousands of jobs. State-subsidised 
theatres would not be able to function 
without carpenters, fitters, painters, 
without lighting technicians, stage- 
hands and administrative staff, singers, 
actors, dancers, members of the chorus 
and orchestra, 

A market is also supported by tax- 
payers' funds which are handed out to 
theatres because they are used to buy 
materials, paint, paper, metal, wood and 
a host of other materials. 

Then people attending these cultural 
events, at least those going to concerts and 
museums, pay out money in a non-cultural 
sphere, by eating and drinking in theatre 
or opera house restaurants and bars. They 
even slay the night in a hotel to attend a 
particular performance, and leave their 
cars in multi-storey car parks. 

The subsidies which are paid out serve 
to promote the economy then, and most 
of the money makes its way back into the 
city's coffers or the state's treasury. 

Surveys carried out in Bremen and 
Switzerland, very much quoted, have 
shown that this is not a naive fallacy. 

Small politicians should use such in- 
formation when they are called upon to 
defend theatre subsidies from doubts 
about them which are always surfacing. 

It must be remembered that the arts do 
not satisfy the material, but they extend 
into Chat area which bureaucrats regard 



This play deals with a spy trial in 
which a former French diplomat and a 
Chinese opera singer are entangled. 

Hamburg’s “Malersaal” will also pro- 
duce a German-language first perfor- 
mance, the satire A Hein mil alien, by the 
Russian playwright Alexander Gelman. 

The Thalia Theater in Hamburg plans 
to produce the world premiere of the 
musical The Black Rider by Robert Wil- 
son, a ghost story which has its origins 
in Weber’s Der Freischutz. 

In April next year the Kieler Schaus- 
pielhaus will put on the world premiere 
of B/attgold by Ulrich Zaum. This play, to 
be produced by Johannes Klaus, deals 
with the occultist Jan Erik Hannussen. 

In the Kiel Opera House Peter Wer- 
hahn will produce a first work by Fried- 
helm Dohl, Medea. The opera is mod- 
elled on Franz Grillparzer’s dramatic 
trilogy Dasgoldene Vlies. 

The Hildesheim’s Stadttheater will 
put on in January the German premiere 
of David Hare’s Geheime Verziickung. 

British critics acclaimed this play as 
the best play of 1988. It is a family 
drama, describing two contrasting sis- 
ters in a background of Margaret 
Thatcher's Britain. 

The Deutsches Theater in Gottingen 
will show the first German production 
of a play by the Polish writer Slawomir 
Mrozek, Portrait, which deals with the 
denunciations in the Stalin era. 


Osnabriick plans to put on in Novem- 
ber the world premiere of the chamber 
opera Die Verweigerung by the East 
German composer Gerhard Rosenfeld. 
The libretto has been written by Ger- 
hard Hartmann. 

The opera is based on themes from a 
novella by the Russian writer Gogol and 
deals with human isolation. 

Brian Clark's Byzanz in Sicht will be 
given its world premiere in the Osna- 
brucker Schauspiel in October. This 
play takes a long, deep look at our 
career-oriented society. 

A new comedy by Daniel Doppler alias 
Hellmuth Karasek will be given its world 
premiere in the programme in April. 

Karasek, head of the arts pages in Der 
Spiegel news magazine, has entitled his 
comedy Innere Sic he the it. It will be put 
on in April and deals with the goings-on 
behind the scenes in Bonn. 

Premieres in Osnabriick in Septem- 
ber include La Chunga by Mario Vargas 
Llosa, and in April Das Ratsel der Rosen 
by Manuel Puig. 

Peruvian Llosa describes the fate of a 
South American woman who owns a 
pub. Manual Puig’s psychological crime 
drama deals with the life of a rich 
woman patient and her nursing sister. 

The Theater Dortmund will be show- 
ing Ein anarchistischer Bankier, based 
on a prose work by Fernando Pessoa. 

The Miihlheimer Theater an der Ruhr 
will put on a new play by the Croatian 
writer, Slobodan Snajder, entitled Bau- 
haus. This play will be produced by the 
Italian theatre director Roberto Ciulli. 

The Bonner Theater will give the 
world premiere of Adam , a play by the 


Surveys reveal the advantages 
of heavy state subsidies 


as a sector, impossible to measure, the 
area of the creative and of fantasy. 

The theatre, particularly drama, casts 
a searching eye over our social condi- 
tion. Matters concerning humanity and 
history are often dealt with, such as the 
cruel power games in Shakespeare, real- 
istic family upheavals in Ibsen and 
Strindberg, fateful interconnections be- 
tween the political and the private life as 
in Georg Buchner’s The Death of Dan- 
ton, just to mention a few classical as 
well as current examples. 

These performances are presented be-i 
fore audiences of hundreds, sometimes 
before more than a thousand, that is in 
front of an audience which otherwise only 
comes together on rare occasions, before 
a public around which is spun a web of 
.dramatic and controversial action. 

This promotes discussion, or at least 
a collective experience. 

You do not have to be a theatre fan to 
know or sense that by comparison with 
the television just how much greater and 
frightening is the effect of Antigone’s 
path to her death in the theatre. 

This "live effect" makes demands on 
the audience in many more distinct 
ways, and the heated discussion about 
the theatre is based on this. 

Thanks to these audiences from time 
to time a spark flares up in the sleeping 
intellectual life of this country, sleeping 
despite all the cultural bustle. 


Places such as theatres and opera 
houses ought to appear as indispensable 
and worthy of support to politicians 
who have faith in the significance of 
public opinion. But the realities are 
quite different. 

The fact that the city of Cologne did 
not provide the Schauspielhaus manager 
Klaus Pierwoss and his ensemble with an 
equally large theatre during the asbestos 
crisis is just one sensational incident. 

With the stroke of a pen, Hamburg re- 
duced the subsidy to Deutsche Schaus- 
pielfraup. managing director Peter, Zadek 
by three million marks and, when He lost 
interest in the theatre during his last sea- 
son, the city wept crocodile tears. 

In Essen the marvellous opera house 
was built to designs by Alvar Aalto, but 
the Schauspielhaus, managed by Hans- 
giinther Heyme, had to soldier on with 
just enough to get by with. 

In Bochum the contract of Claus Pey- 
mann’s successor, Frank-Patrick 
Steckel, was extended only a year so 
that the city fathers could consider 
quietly, after the local government elec- 
tions, whether Steckel was worthy of 
serving the Bochum comrades as 
general manager of the Schauspielhaus. 

One should not be led to falpe conclu- 
sions by the fact that all these cities 
named above are governed by the SPD. 

It should not be forgotten that 10 
years ago the CDU got rid of Claus Pey- 


Israeli writer Joshua Sobol, p rodlw 
by David Mouchtar-Samorai. SoboE 
wrote Die Paldstlnenserin. 

Adam is the story of a Jewish n 0 h, 
officer who is ordered to liquidated 
part a ghetto. 1 

The East German writer HeinerMf. 
ler is being highlighted in next y c * 
“experimenta" in Frankfurt. His V 
King Lear, based on Shakespeare’s 2 
will be given its world premiere 
the direction of Robert Wilson. 

In the play Die andere Uhr by Eb 
Lang the actors in the Theater am Ton 
will perform in the whole of the they* 
while the audience can move arm*) 
among them. 

The world premiere of Tod ^ 
Forgesezten by Thomas Brasch is b- 
eluded in the programme of the Naifo 
altheater in Mannheim for the coma; 
season. This play deals with the monfa 
of the dramatist August von Kolzefot 
in Mannheim in 1819. 

The Theater der Stadt Heidefcq 
will give the world premiere of Du 
letzte Wahler in December. DeiW 
Michel’s play deals with a voter who rs 
accidentally left off the voting list so 
that the election has to be heldagain. 

The Freiburger Theater plans to put 
on in March next year the witM pie- 
miere of Die Nazisirene. This is based 
on Ein Stiick fiir Zarah Lcandtr\y An- 
dreas Marber. 

Hansjorg Utzerath, drama director ol 
the Theater in Niirnberg, plans to pm 
on his own play, Der 33-Tage-Pabsi 
based on Pope John Paul I. 

Stephan Barbarino is putting on in 
the Staatstheater Stuttgart the worhl 
premiere of the opera Die venwchstw 
Froschhaut by the jazz musician and 
composer Wolfgang Dauner. 

Ballet fans in Stuttgart can look forward 
to t he wo rld premiere of John Neumeiers 
version of Medea. Ncumeier, chef de battel 
in Hamburg, has designed the sets and 
costumes himself. ^ 

(Nordwest Zcitung, Oldenburg. 25 Augusi iWl 

mann, who today manages (he Burg- 
theatcr Vienna. He had dared to request 
if he could put an appeal on the notice 
board in the Wiirltcmbergischer Staat- 
s theater. Stuttgart, for financial help to 
pay for dental treatment for the terrorist 
Gudruu Ensslin. 

Scepticism, indifference and a lack ol 
knowledge of the role the theatre plays, 
or could ploy, in our society, has the e ■ 
feci of being a permanent threat to e 

theatre. .. , ... 

Sometimes it is difficult to dispel iw 
suspicion that the cities could w wc 
ing further cut backs on the subsidies 
theatres as a means of disciplining s 
ordinate theatre managers, who try 
contradict the rosy world painted y 
many for its publicity value. 

It was surprising recently .that 
CDU in Cologne recently prop°ga«o 
the idea of making available a mi i 
marks for the training of an alterna 
ensemble, an idea which came 
non-subsidised theatres. 

Such a plan acknowledges theg r ° 
ing significance of alternative thea 
separated from the major, classical, 
pensive theatres. Of course this p 
umes that the CDU politicians are jn 
letting off an election campaign squm- 

But at the same time it raises the hop® 
of a climate in which the theatre E ene 
ally can expand Itself freely, m° rC 
keeping with the idea of our theatre sp 
tern renowned as a model system 
over the world, and, as is approprm tfl . 
a free country. 

: Rainer Hartmann 
(Kolper Siadl-AnMiFj 
- Cologne, 26 August iWW 
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WRITERS’ FESTIVAL 


Maturing and growing and delving into 
attitudes of isolated farmers 


T he Erlangen Writers Festival began 
a decade ago as a casual garden fete 
for writers and readers accompanied by 
readings in the summer of 1980. 

It has since matured and has, in fact, 
become so big that many complain it is 
too big. 

The festival this year, the 10th, was 
made up of 24 hours of programmes 
spread over three days for 25 writers 
and thinkers in two dozen readings, 
three impressive discussions from the 
platform and plays as fringe “satyr 
plays." 

A not-particularly-well-known. ex- 
dancer, Eifriede Muller, presented the 
force Damenbrise. She created an excit- 
ing and lively atmosphere at midnight 
before the performance of Peter 
Handke’s Publikiuns Beschimpfung. 

This farce dealt with a fat, successful 
theatre director who invites the sup- 
posed authoress, who in fact is only a 
theatre prompt, to a restaurant to a 
plate of alphabet soup. 

This was something much more sub- 
stantial than the question which had 
been asked on the platform before- 
hand: “What kind of theatre does the 
Federal Republic need?" The unanim- 
ous reply could only be: another kind. 

Wiesbaden literary manager Michael 
W. Schlicht complained: “The self-as- 
surance of German theatre people is 
shaken by the idea that there are no 
longer any taboos." 

Kurt Hlibncr, who discovered Zadek 
and is praised as the patron of the for- 
mer Bremen experiments, saw no divi- 
ding line s any longer between “actors 
and the society they serve.” 

Michael Merschmeier. critic of 
"Theater heute," said that the impress- 
ion of the theatre today was that it was 
weak and poor. He said: “The aesthetics 
have all been tried out, but one cannot 
fail to notice that too few authors do not 
think deeply enough about the contents 
of their work." 

One speaks of the necessity of a long 
pause to think about improving lit- 
erature, and one speaks of an internal 
change concerning the right to have a 
' «y about literature and drama. 

But in the meantime the colleagues of 
yesterday, who discussed the problems 
°f having a say in literature and drama, 
have “become daddies," according to 
actress Lore Stefanek. 

Owe Jens Jensen from the Vienna 
Burgtheater appealed for "more stress 
for contemporary playwrights in theatre 
programmes." He did not believe that 
mete was a lack of tabposi, . j,v . 

Hubner made any number of quot-. 
able remarks of a political nature, such 
as :"The SPD has an attitude to the arts 
similar to that of a farmer on an isolated 
farm to homosexuality." 

, Looking at his own experience he 
wanted “to shake up the world from its 
sleep." 

The exposure of the so-called divine 
*‘11. he said, should eventually stimulate 
a Playwright. At this point there was 
general relief that Rolf Hochhuth was 
n °t present. 

In the literary discussion the next 
m orning novelist Eva-Demski delivered 
her short lecture on the attitudes of di- 
re clors. She said: “My goodness, we are 
not doing too badly." 

Uwe Wittstock, a reader for the S. Fi- 
scher publishing house, in his assess- 
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ment of the situation emphatically 
agreed with her. He is on record as hav- 
ing said that the Federal Republic was 
almost a paradise for writers but a diffi- 
cult terrain for literature. 

He said: “One can live well as a sup- 
posed writer, if that is good enough for 
you.” 

In the search for things positive he 
said: "A few of the relaxed attitudes in 
society have reached the impudence 
and anarchy of literature.” 

Dieter Wellershof said he saw all his 
colleagues at present “thrashing about 
in a marsh without any solid ground be- 
neath them.” 

The general retreat into skilfulness 
was, he said, "hopeless, arbitrary and 
without objective importance.” 

Festival presenter Jurgen Busche and 
poet Peter Hamm quarrelled hopelessly 
about such criteria. Hamm told of his 
enthusiasm for Gottfried Benn in his 
youth. He caught the "sound" of the 
contents of his work and sought the pol- 
itical element in literature only “in the 
development of a language different to 
the one prevailing.” 

He explained succinctly that he did 
not think that Siegfried Lenz was “rele- 
vant ” 

Book club members in the audience 
mumbled and the members on the plat- 
form for the discussion were bemused. 

Hamm softly recited in the readings 
from the platform: "Our Father, do not 
forgive us, for we know what we are 
doing." 

He continued: “The silent Beckett has 
more to say than the hefty Deutsch- 
stunde of Lenz.” 


Eva Demski, who had just appeared 
from speaking about reading, could 
have meant him when she spoke about 
the appearance of a “crisis in reading." 

Uwe Wittstock obviously had a clear 
reply to the question: “What does litur- 
ature have to celebrate?" The reply: 
‘The largest production of books there 
has ever been." 

He was able to grow up and fulfil the 
dream of his childhood to the horror of 
all his career advisers. He had said: “I 
want to be a literary manager in the Co- 
burg theatre," 

He knew exactly what he wanted to 
do. He said: "I wanted to complete every 
remaining fragment from Christian Die- 
trich Grabbe to Franz Grillparzer." 

Writer Tankred Dorst gave inter- 
views as well as readings; and lie took 
part in discussions. 

The Federal Republic of Germany 
was founded in 1949. Dorst, who is 64, 
has spent 30 of the intervening 40 years 
involved in the nation's theatre. His first 
play was produced when the Federal 
Republic celebrated its 10th anniver- 
sary — at a marionette theatre. 

He has 50 titles to his credit, such as 
the "German plays," produced for Do- 
rothea Merz, and free adaptations such 
as the Hans Fallada Revue, Kleiner 
Mann, was nun ? 

Dorst, who has dug deeply into the 
post-war history or this country, said: 
“There were no German writers when 1 
begun. “ 

He has been too quickly, and in his 
view, falsely, regarded as an exploiter of 
the spirit of the times. 

His Toller is part of the student un- 
rest of 1 968; Grofie Schmdhrede an der 
Stadt Mauer deals with Ulbricht's Ber- 
lin Wall; Merlin is regarded by many as 
an expression of the fantasy move- 
ment. 

Dorst denies all this and said: “1 


would never programme a play to a 
particular target group.” 

He added: "It is impossible to calcu- 
late themes dealing with social trends, 
at the best you can only sense them." 

Dorst takes advantage of stylistic va- 
riety as his trade mark. He works 
alongside such contasting playwrights 
as Peter Zadek and Peter Palitzsch, un- 
usually close in the theatre world. But 
Zadek said: "We have always rubbed 
each other up the wrong way." 

Dorst said: “You must always think 
of the theatre when writing.” The Dorst 
rule applies to the monumental poetry 
of Merlin and to the comic melancholy 
of Ich, Feuerbach. 

Here he admitted that as time went 
by he became more sceptical about 
conventional theatre in its entirety. 

This year he has handed over to the 
Kammerspiele in Munich his latest 
play, Karlos, a free adaptation of the 
Schiller drama, Don Carlos. 

He sees things differently for 1989. 
He said: “After the catastrophic de- 
cline of German television the theatre 
is an enclave of earnest thought. It has 
freedom for fantasy and is a place for 
communication. In our rubbishy so- 
ciety it is irreplaceable.” 

There was discussion about the rec- 
ord printing runs of West German 
crime novels, now called “political 
crime novels," surrounding Stefan 
Murr. Editions of his titles go into the 
millions. 

This was given a lot of attention, but 
attracted only small audiences at Erlan- 
gen. 

This discussion was given more time 
than the poet Wolfgang Bhchler, the 
East German authoress Brigitte Bur- 
meister (she read from an unfinished 
novel she does not intend to complete,) 
or the vertical lake-uff writer from Aus- 
tria, Norbert Gstrein, 28, who was una- 
bashed enough to come to the reading in 
short trousers. 

There was no trace of the frequently 
mentioned “sateily” as the prevailing 
mood at the readings — only at the dis- 
cussions which had put the expression 
in circulation. 

Dieter Stoll 

(Hannovcrschc Allgemeine, 30 August 1989) 
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actresses in Hamburg, and the Cultural 
Relation Fellowship, for exchange visits 
between young workers in the Federal Re- 
public and the United States. 

The foundation is also involved in the 
German-American Partnership Speech- 
Programme for lecture lours of prominent 
Germans in the USA. 

But the Bergedorfer Gesprachskreis is 
the most well-known event with which the 
Korber Foundation’s name is associated, 
established in 1961. 

The centre of interest for this interna- 
tionally renowned discussion group is to 
demonstrate "alternative ways for new In- 
itiatives for the development of free indus- 
trial societies,” and “to translate into ac- 
tion new forms of cooperation in order to 
defuse existing conflicts between differing 
social systems." 

Much that has in the mean time hap- 
pened politically between the East and the 
West, and which has brought about trans- 
formations in eastern and western society, 
has been anticipated in the confidential 
rounds of discussions “in which the main 
thinkers of all systems from Moscow, 
Washington, Rome, Zurich or Bonn have 
met in Bergedorf." 

Kurt Korber said: "The Bergedorfer 
Gesprachskreis is a chamber orchestra 
which organises concerts at home and 
abroad of interesting opinions. It is rather 
an expedition, which ventures into unchar- 


tered country, to explore difficulties and 
gain new insights and outlooks." 

President Richard von Wiezsacker has 
himself regularly attended the Bergedorf 
discussions. He described them in this 
way: "They are not only a forum for capti- 
vating insights and inspiring ideas, but also 
a request to the revolutionaries to talk to 
the reformers, and for the believers to 
examine positions with the disbelievers. 

“The Knights’ hall of Bergedorf Castle 
is in the best sense a training camp for all 
who are prepared to overstep the limits of 
their discipline, their parties or other inter- 
ests, to get, to know the variety of , experi- 
ence and perspective of others In (he con- 
frontation." 

There is at the present another project 
which will make Korber and his entrepre- 
urial philosophy immortal among vast sec- 
tions of the population on Its completion, 

We were standing together on a build- 
ing site between Hamburg’s main station 
and the old “Speicherstadt,” red-brick, late 
1 9th century warehouses in the port. After 
many years of decay Kurt Korber has had 
the historic Deichtorhallen renovated for 
about DM26m and converted into a cul- 
ture and exhibition centre. 

Seventy years after his appearance with 
his mother at the Independent Socialist 
Party’s meeting, on his 80l!i birthday, the 
effervescent elderly gentleman no less vain 
than many politicians or business col- 
leagues, and a lot more effective in a social 


sense than many of them, will hand over 
the Deichtorhallen to the citizens of Ham- 
burg as a gift. 

In a gentle manner he intends to train 
the citizens of Hamburg to be “supporters 
of the Deichtorhallen," showing them how 
to be patrons. 

During the restoration a gigantic 
vaulted cellar was discovered with over 
170 supporting pillars. Herr Korber de- 
cided to cover these pillars with 70,000 
tiles in the Hamburg city colours. Each of 
these titles will bear the signature and date 
of birth of a Hamburg citizen. 

The right to immortalise oneself in this 
way can be purchased with a reasonable 
five marks and upwards. Every person 
who signs a tile will get a certificate. 

The proceeds will be placed in an inter- 
est-bearing account. Every year the inter- 
est, amounting to thousands, will be raf- 
fled among the “Deichtorhallen suppor- 
ters." 

But the winner cannot pocket the cash. 
It must go to a charitable cause. 

“The Dcichetorha.llen supporter .of the 
year,” Kurt Korber said, "will become a 
selfless patron and will have the chance of 
getting to know personally what it is like! to 
be a benefactor, with giving better than 
taking. “He will get to know that it gives 
pleasure if one can be involved in civic 
solidarity for the benefjl of the whole com- 
munity." . Volker Skierka 

(Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 26 August 1989) 
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Helping sick children recover by 
making their dreams come true 







I ise Dorandt set up Wiinsch Dir uws 
e. V., (wish yourself something) a club 
that aims to help fulfil the wishes of sick 
children, especially cancer patients. 

She got the idea earlier this year after 
seeing how similar .ideas worked in 
America. She saw for herself how many 
parents ,are so worried that they lose, the 
capacity to be able to see what their ill 
children would really like. 

Gregor in his wheelchair looks very 
athletic in his sports, shirt, shorts and 
baseball cap shading a freckled face and 
hiding the .telltale slgqs of cancer treat- 
ment. 

For minutes he seems to have forgot- 
ten everything and everyone around 
him. He has eyes for neither the other 
children playing in the corner nor the 
drip-feed blood transfusion stands. 

He doesn’t even see his mother, who 
is watching him with a shy and helpless 
smile. 

He is ail eyes for the parcel on his lap. 
He carefully unwraps the gift paper. 
There it is: a bright red camera. He is 
thrilled. 

The nurses smile as they see the ex- 
pression on his face. His doctor, Bianka 
Hessllng, nsks him a question in Polish. 

He answers bright-eyed. At long last 
he can lake photos of everything here 
and later show them to his father and his 
brother back home. 

Here is Cologne University Child- 
ren’s Hospital. Home is Grodziska, a 
village 250km from Warsaw. 

Gregor, 12, has spent five months at 
the haematology and oncology ward 
where tumour cases are treated. 

His mother visits him daily, but she 
can't afford to fulfil his every wish. So 
Wiinsch Dir was (Wish Yourself Some- 
thing) stepped in to help. 

Gregor, who is suffering frbm leu- 
kaemia, misses friends of his own age. 
He would like to have his Polish friend 
Marek with him, or someone else with 
whom he can chat; he speaks little or no 
German. 

Now he has a camera and his first 
wish has been granted, he is confident 
his second wish will be fulfilled too. 

What he would next like is to find a 
Polish boy of his own age in Cologne to 
visit him and "go fishing” with him one 
of these days.' 

Gregor Is firmly convinced this sec- 
ond wish will come true. So are Use Do- 
randt from Bergisch Gladbach and 
Doris Mfihsele'r from Cologne. 

“The camera was an exception,” say 
the two; chairpersons of Wiinsch Dir 
war. The club rule is never’ to fulfil ma- 
terial wishes. 

But on exception was made in Gre- 
gor’s case "because we haven’t found 
him a friend yet.” 

The two visitors take their leave. Gre- 
gor waves with a smile. Use Dorandt 
looks at the clock: “Dear me, is it that 
late? We still have so much to do.” 

She has in mind Alexander, nine, who 
is so keen to meet a real live magician, 
Ahmet, who wants to meet the entire 
Turkish soccer squad, and Sandra, 16, 
who has to spend much of her time at- 
tached to an artificial kidney and would 


so like to fly — just once — in a hot-air 
balloon. 

“We’ve been given the go-ahead by 
the balloonists," Frau Dorandt says. 
“250th on the waiting list, mind you, but 
wc'H soon get that fixed.’' 

If you really want to get something 
done you will succeed, she says. It 
sounds a little light-headed and eu- 
phoric, bui 'she has first-hand knowl- 
edge. 

' Four and : a half years ago she was in a 
serious traffic accident from which she 
emerged with, as she puts it, “not a bone 
unbroken." 

She spent three years in a succession 
of hospitals, first bedridden, then 
wheelchair-bound. No-one believed for 
a moment that Frau Dorandt, who has a 
seven-year-old daughter, would ever 
walk unaided again. 

But she herself was firmly convinced 
she would, and her determination 
helped her to achieve the seemingly im- 
possible. 

**I know what hospital means,” she 
says. “Only the healthy have yet to learn 
how to cope with illness.” 

She decided to launch Wiinsch Dir 
was in January after reading articles 
about Dream and Make A Wish. 

In the United States, she learnt, there 
have been organisations that have made 
sick children's dreams come true for 10 
years. 

“So 1 then knew what I had to do,” she 
says. She' founded the club in March, 
with the statutory seven founding mem- 
bers. 

Wiinsch Dir was now has a dozen 
committed members who visit hospitals 
in the Cologne-Bonn area and grant the 
wishes of children selected after consul- 
tation with ward doctors. 

Yussuf, 1 eight, is a leukaemia patient. 
He was terribly homesick for his mother 
in Turkey. 

The club raised funds, wrote letters, 
filed applications. “Her visa is now OK, 
her flight is booked and a hotel room 
has been booked near the hospital.' 4 

Yussufs mother can now fly to Ger- 
many and spend three months with her 
sick son. It will all cost good money, of 

Continued from page 9 . 

a wide range of business and telecom 
purposes. In comparison with land- 
based systems its main advantage is that 
it can provide a country-wide service in 
next to no time. 

With its 1 1 transponders tKe ! firfct 
Kopernikus satellite to go into oper- 
ation will relay five TV programmes to 
ground transmitters and back up’ TV 
and data services betweeh the Federal 
Republic and Berlin (West). 1 1 • 

It will also make new digital telecom 
services possible; including digital radio, 
with 16 programmes in CD Quality. 

• It is no exaggeration to say that digi- 
talisation is the greatest radio innova- 
tion in decades. It will be a milestone In 
radio history; 

Digital satellite-relayed radio will en- 
able "steam radio” to draw level with the 
success story of CD quality records, 
tapes and decks. 

The demand for digital radio- chan- 
nels is already so brisk that advance 
consideration must be given to relaying 
a further 16 channels via Kopernikus; 1 
This example alone should suffice to ; 


course, and 

Wiinsch Dir was 
welcomes dona- 
tions. Another wish 
is still in the pipe- 
line. Bert, a “great 
little guy, " confided 
in Frau Dprandt 
that his dearest 
wish was to go out 
on the town with, 
actor Manfred 
Krug. Frau Do- 
randt telephoned 
one TV company 
after another for an 
address at which to 
contact the star of 
“Liebling Kreuz- 
berg,” a series in 
which Krug plays 
an off-beat Berlin 
lawyer. Two days 
after receiving her 
letter Krug wrote _ , 
back to Say he felt T , ry ^ B ,0 „7 ka a 
the elub was doing club ““-^alrperac 

a great job and he would be happy to 
paint the town red with Bert in January. 
Frau Dorandt was delighted but feels 
January is too far off. Bert needs some- 
thing to cheer him up now. So she is still 
corresponding with the actor. 

She has even been known to accost an 
unknown motorist at a red light to beg a 
favour. “He won’t ever have been ap- 
proached by a strange woman like that 
before," she recalls with a grin. 

She had just come out of a hospital 
and was wondering how to come by a 
“real jeep” for Matthias, eight, whose 
dearest wish was to go for a ride in one. , 
Suddenly, at a red light, she could 
hardly believe her eyes. There.it was, a 
jeep, spray-painted gold, with speed 
lines, absolutely ideal! 

She wound down her window and 
shouted to the driver: “Give me your 
phone numberl” He did and was called 
by Wiinsch Dir was to ask whether he 
would “lend” Matthias his jeep. 

He willingly agreed to do so on learn- 
ing what it was all about: 1 

show , that there is no need to, worry 
about Kopernikus having idle capacity. 
In competition with others It seems sure 
to farewell. 

The Bpndespost is now. thinking in 
terms of a second-generation radio satel- 
lite, system wlysflJIY SfltMfarflpan 

draws to a close in nine or ten years’ time. 

Kopernikus, incidentally, is designed 
for a similar life expectancy. . , ,>• 

So it is by no means too early to be 
thinking in terms of a . successor even if 
trend forecasts may tend toibe even 
more short-lived. 

Reality seems sure to surpass 1 the 
most daring surmises. By the end of the 
century international satellite capacity 
could ,well exceed half a million tele- 
phone 'lines and a further 1^000 ground 
stations 1 to relay information ; to! and 
from any point on the globe, :■ V • *i; 

Global! talk — perfect technical links 
between people wherever 'they' may 'be 
— is. a challenge that must be seen "as an 
opportunity not to be missed. ; 

- 1 . - • Franz, Walter " 

' (Rhein | toiler MdrkuiV Chris Bund Welt, 
.Borin, 25 August 1989) 



Trying to make a hospital ward leas Intolerable . . . fllh- 
club co-chairperson Doris MUhsaler Is at left. (Photo: K«u 
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Children, she says, sense pity mud 
her window and more keenly than adults, 
r: "Give me your A nd pity, as she knows only too well, 
lid and was called is the last thing the sick want. 

0 ask whether he Brigitte Widemann, a doctor at the 

1 his jeep. Cologne clinic, agrees. “Children vatol- 

to do so on learn- ingly notice suppressed sorrow. > e 

- -j- ■ Yet • pnrents need time in wWch 
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thers It seems sure anxiety than the child. . 
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CHANGES 


Women march through barriers 
and into army and police 


The serWces an among the last mala bastions in Ger- 
many. Slowly, thay era crumbling . The German Constitu- 
tion prevents women from being used ae combat troops, 
but they can be medical corps staff. Resistance to women 
In the police has been more traditional than legal — and 
tradition Is slowly being overcome. Rita Hlesmenn reports 
for the Hamburg weekly, Die Zelt, on women In the 
Bundeswehr; while Slgr/d Averesch writes In the Kttlner 
Stadt-Anzelger about women In the polloe. 
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Onwards to the showers. 



(Photo: amw) Not only drunks like them better. 


(Photo: Slgrid Averesch) 


Broken fingernails and all 


Facing Molotov cocktails 


R ecruit Sabine raises both arms, her 
finger around the pistol. Slowly she 
applies pressure to the trigger. There is 
a bang. The recoil kicks her hands 
downwards. The smell of gunpowder 
rises in the air. 

“I wasn't nfruitl :tt nil.” shu says. “The 
idea is not to think too much about it. Just 
hold it up and squeeze. After all, we’re 
only shooting at cardboard comrades " 
Sabine Fitzner, 19, and 49 other 
young women were sworn in at the be- 
ginning of June as the first female re- 
cruits in the Bundeswehr. That means 
they now must maintain a certain stan- 
dard of shooting accuracy. For some, it 
is a “tense challenge.” The main thing is 
hitting the target as often as possible. 

Thirty two women recruits who are 
doing their basic training with the army 
in Munich have gone, together with 150 
male recruits, to take part in an exercise 
in the Traunstein area, in the foothills of 
south-east Bavaria. For a week, they will 
be put through their paces. Conscripts, 
intending career soldiers and women 
who are to become medical corps staff. 
All together. 

For a long time there have been female 
medical staff in the Bundeswehr, but they 
have been officers — qualified doctors 
and dentists. Now a. pilot-project -envis- 
ages giving women military training for 

paid for by the state. ' . 

Applicants would then be bonded to 
spend between .six and 10 years at a 
Bundeswehr hospital or as a battalion 
doctor. That works out at a total of 16 
years in uniform. 

After the shooting practice, the girls 
form up fa rank and file. They .adjust 
Bieir jackets and push their steel ,hel- 
m Ms forward, again. And .then, they 
march off, their heavy boots hitting the 
ground, in time, left, right. They can al- 
ready march properly. .What is not. so 
Sl| rprising is that half- the batch of 32 
J aid that their fathers had . been- in the 
Bundeswehr either as career soldjers.or 
^conscripts. 

The second day of the exercise. Rain. 
Quickly, out come the capes. The hoods 
ar e pulled over -their heads. Their faces, 


smeared with dirt, gleam. More shoot- 
ing and marching. Again at the card- 
board comrades. At long lust, at mid- 
night, comes the order: "Back to camp!” 

Two of them bring up the rear. Their 
helmuts have blinking warning lights 
which thro* ghostly shadows. Every- 
body is breathing heavily, both men and 
women. The pace becomes quicker. The 
sleeping bags are becoming more attrac- 
tive with every stride. One recruit 
(male) curses the wetness. A voice (fe- 
minine) retorts: “Don’t be so wet!” 

The women allow no one to notice 
the strain they are under. But they are 
quick to react to male jibes: “No one's 
making it easy for us." What about the 
temporary showers at the camp? “They 
are for the men as well as for us." 

In any case, up until now, few have 
taken advantage of this luxury. Who can 
make it to. the shower in the middle of 
the night when you are dog tired, ex- 
hausted to the point of collapse? The 
girls, their uniforms damp and dirty, just 
crawl with relief into their sleeping bags. 

Another day. The girls' faces have 
become a uniform black-brown and the 
difference between the men and the 
women is no longer clear — except that 
there are ocasional hints of feminine 
-high spirits. It is the girls who strike up 
with the Bundeswehr Blues and who set 

'* r 'Vii 1 * 

They change some of the Words to 
make a point about their femininity. They 
have no intention of becoming hard- 
boiled women. !Tbe main reasons for their 
joiping up were, the challenge qf making 
their way on merit in a man’s world and 
the chance of obtaining a safe job. 

Equal rights however, do not apply: 
the Constitution forbids a general con- 
scription of woriieh.These recruits are 
volunteers and, although they are being 
trained in the use of weapons, they can- 
not be' used as armed soldiers because 
this is forbidden under the constitution. 
.Theyiare given weapons training so they 
are able to defend themselves i.n their 
work as medical staff. .. - •« !: 

Other countries have varying policies 
on the deployment of women in the 
Continued, on page ; 1 4 >\ 


B rokdorf on the banks of (he Elbe in 
Schleswig-Holstein: autumn 1986. 
Demonstrators against the nuclear 
power plant clash with police. 

Among the reinforcements sent by 
ihe North Rhinc-Westphalia force to 
buck up the Sc hies wig- Holstein force 
was Ulrike Korlendiek. 

The 25-year-old recalls: “I heard col- 
leagues crying for help. One had his leg 
slashed open. Molotov cocktails were 
raining into us through our shields." It 
was one of her worst experiences since 
she entered the force. 

Frau Korlendiek, who joined up in 
1 983, is one of 737 women in the North 
Rhine- Westphalia uniformed branch. 

Hamburg was the first Land to recruit 
women, in 1979 in a pilot project. North 
Rhine-Westphalia followed suit in 
1982. 

Other Lander have since adopted the 
practice except Bavaria, which still has 
an all-male forces 

North Rhine-Westphalia was the first 
Land to abolish the quota system for 
women; as a result the proportion of 
women has continuously increased. 

In 1982 the 74 women in the force 
made up 4.3 per cent of the total. By 
1984 the proportion had Increased to 
20 per cent; and this year, with 115 new 
places, policewomen make up 30 per 

Opnh - i t ;i - • , '•••!■ .- • i - ‘i ■ 

For two years, Policewoman Ulrike 
Kortendiek has been on patrol In Co- 
logne’s city, centre. She has. stood be- 
tween brawlers, , tried to pacify, rowing 
married couples and attends road acci- 
dents as a matter of course, She : says: 
"My colleagues have learned to accept 
me.”. ' 

But that was not always, the case. At 
the. beginning she often heard male 
police officers complain about ; what 
they, would do with a. woman when they 
had 'to go to & brawl. She heard, one 
qomplain: “I’d have to protect her." , 
There .were .other objections: “How 
can,a police officer's wife sleep soundly 
at night knowing he Is on pattol with g 
policewoman? If you give people the 
chance, anything can happen”} : ... 

, She was the first woman In uniform in 


the whole Land and was aware that 
many of her male colleagues had reser- 
vations about her being on patrol. 

Frnu Korlendiek recalls: “They were 
sceptical and took the view that they 
had to give us special treatment." 

Thu people in C olognu as well had to 
get used to the idea of policewomen. 
Many showed surprise when, after ap- 
proaching a policeman, they found 
themselves face to face with a woman. 

Sometimes, male drivers began to 
stutter when confronted with a woman 
motorcycle officer. 

They get critical glances even today 
when they roar off on their motorcycles, 
but most take it in their stride. 

But other things have been more dif- 
ficult. When it became known in Co- 
logne that good-looking young women 
were riding police motorcycles, men 
began getting cheeky and chatting them 
up. 

There have been telephone calls of- 
fering such things as "a ride together.' 1 
Other calls have been more explicitly 
obscene. 

Most of the women do not regret 
their decision to. get into a profession, 
until recently, reserved for “tough men," 
even though these experiences have left 
a deep impression on them. 

They are not given any preferential 
treatment, .even by their superiors.' This 
has stood them ; in. good stead. with (heir 
male colleagues.! , 

One woman said: “We.are not some- 
thing exotic in the force and we are not 
fair Weather police officers. We want to 
be judged, by our performance and not 
:be given favou rs d ue to :our sex.” . . 

... The experts take the unanimous view 
that In the everyday round of’ police 
duties the women, have proved their 
■value. • 

' Even- the idea That women were not 
suited for -strenuous shift work has 
.proved to be wrong. Harry Sommerfeld, 
deputy chairmen of, the .West German 
Police Federation, the police , trades 
union, said;- ?The women have been just 
as good and . just as bad; as the mep in 
shift- duties*, They have, also not been 
, ... Continued on page 16 •• 
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Y vette Schneevogt, from Berlin, re- 
alised “at some stage or other” that 
she simply wasn’t cut out for the city 
life. 

She and her husband and two child- 
ren are pioneers in an “ecotopia" pilot 
project near Marburg. 

Hailed as the first project of its kind, 
with the emphasis on ecological housing 
and living, seven years ago, it still con- 
sists of a mere four houses. 

The estate is planned one day to 
house 18 happy, healthy families. 

The project is located on the eastern 
outskirts of Friebertshausen, popula- 
tion 130, near Gladenbach, in Marburg- 
Biedenkopf rural district, Hesse. 

It nestles in the shade and shelter of 
hedges and rows of oaks and poplars, 
plus water-loving plants such as iris and 
fir, meadows lined with fruit trees, and a 
few ponds. 

On a 5.5-heclare (14-acre) site the 
residents aim to be models of ecological 
living, with sheep safely grazing and or- 
ganic fruit and vegetables to harvest. 

The sites on which tho houses are built 
have been checked by water-diviners and 
“geo-biologists" to make sure there are 
no water veins or tectonic features that 
might make people sleep uneasily. 

Frau Schneevogt. an architect, felt 
the design submitted by an Aachen 
human ecology working parly, a design 
that won n 1 982 award, was the most 
convincing of the many housing projects 
for which ecological claims are made. 

Another family decided to join the 
venture because they suffered from ec- 
zema and asthma. A common feature of 
all “estate families" is their concern for 
nature, environment and health. 

The locals soon noticed, Frau Schnee- 
vogt says, "that we aren’t oddballs and 
dropouts" — “and by no all of us are an- 
throposophists either," she adds. 

The model estate is not intended for 
mad hatters hell bent on building zany 
homes of their own design. The Aachen 
architects’ concept is based on detailed 
parameters. 

Groups of three detached houses, 
built in the local style, are arranged 
round a shared inner courtyard. 

The design is intended both to catch 
the eye and with a view to symbolising 
community spirit. 

AH building materials must be envi- 
ronment-friendly: bricks, clay, cork and 
cellulose as insulating materials, sheep’s 
wool and jute for the joints, non-toxic 
waxes and oils. 

And neighbours aTe expected to help 
each other to build their homes, relying 
as far as possible on their own labour. 
This mutual aid worked like a charm, 
the Schneevogts say. 

The plain outer shell of the eco-house 
is based on timber built on brick foun- 
dations, with outer walls faced in wood. 

Materials and design are fairly stan- 
dard, but the owner has a free hand in 
interior decoration and the conserva- 
tory design. 

The Schneevogts live at one “with na- 
ture and natural light conditions" in 
their new home. In the morning warm 
sunlight floods the kitchen and the 


children's rooms; in the evening the set- 
ting sun shines into the bedrooms. 

The interior decpration is all in oiled 
wood, with granulated cork insulation 
for the ceiling joists. 

The walls are painted in a do-it-your- 
self mixture of Quark (soft cheese), 
slaked lime and water. 

Rainwater is collected in a 5, 000-litre 
tank that feeds (he toilets and the wash- 
ing machine. 

' Sewage water flows into a pond lined 
with reeds, rushes and iris which is so 
large that it has so far been unable to 
sustain ail its plants, according to 
Aachen architect Uwe Kortlepel. 

It wilt be a while before the estate has 
a shredder and compost heaps genera- 
ting biogas as an alternative to the natu- 
ral gas that is now piped in. 

Is ecological housing a luxury? Not 
necessarily, say the Friebertshausen 
pioneers, if you bear in mind the life- 
span of the materials used or the twin 
water systems (requiring a certain 
amount of duplication in plumbing). 

Hessische Heimstatte, the builders, 
say an eco-house and garden cost about 
DM380.000. all-in. 

They took over from Hessische 
Landgesellschaft, who owned the land, 
at the end of 1 985 when the Hesse Inte- 
rior Ministry declared the site unsuit- 
able for the settlement. 

Hessische Heimstatte were thus not 
to blame for the blanket of silence 
which descended on a project that in 
1984 had been included in a Federal 
catalogue of experimental housing and 
urban architecture as an “important 
contribution toward environment- 
friendly rural planning and settlement." 

The project had even prompted the 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ber- 
lin, to classify the planning procedure as 
a pilot scheme; • 

“We didn’t want to go to all that 
trouble" says Helmut Feussner, the 
Heimstatte’s technical director, in 
Kassel. 

But protracted negotiations delayed 
the planning procedure and discour- 
aged many potential buyers. 

“At the end of 1985 we had to draw 
up entirely new building regulations," 
he says. 

. Continued from page 3 

to which the emancipatory element is 
pretty alien. 

The parly’s former business maiiager, 
Heiner Geissler, realised this discrep- 
ancy. 

In the final analysis, the carefully fos- 
tered growth fetishism cannot prevent 
the gradual "marginalisation” of almost 
a third of society. 

Conservative, social, liberal, modern 
and national — even under the broad 
umbrella of a people’s party there is not 
enough room for everybody. 

Is the FDP better off in this respect? 
Not at all, since its most valuable asset, 
liberalism, is no longer exclusive 
property. 

In its efforts to ward off government 
intervention in the liberties of individ- 
uals the Free Democrats find them- 
selves in a war of attrition with the SPD 
and Greens. 

The latter find it a lot easier to formu- 
late their demand more uninhibifedly 


The pioneers were frustrated by the 
terms of the planning permission granted. 
They were so detailed that they even spe- 
cified who was to supply the building ma- 
terials and totally disregarded the home- 
owners* specific requirements. 

Fire regulations were updated, with 
the result that fresh applications were 
required. 1986 had been and gone be- 
fore the planning permission was re- 
duced to essentials. 

The first house was not finished, and 
ready for its owners to move in, until 
spring 1988. 

A handful of would-be newcomers 
are now negotiating terms with the buil- 
ders. Some qualify for generous Land 
and Federal government subsidies. 

They mustn't earn too much. They 
are not allowed to spend more than one 
third of their income on mortgage inter- 
est and capital repayments. The Heim- 
statte advises them and makes sure that 
no-one overextends himself financially. 

Hesse provides DM100,000 loans at 
low interest rates, the Federal government 
tops this up with a further DM50,000. 

The next batch of ecotopia home- 
owners could start building next year. 

By then further amendments should 
have been made to the planning per- 
mission. The “trio” of (terraced) houses 
is to be separated and arranged in a 
loose rectangle. 

Herr Feussner is convinced the new 
design will be extremely popular. “In 
rural areas.” architect Kortlepel readily 
admits, “no-one is keen on buying a ter- 
raced house.” 

The “trio" was a good idea, well 
meant, but he can understand why 
would-be buyers were less enthusiastic 
about the design. 

Frau Schneevogt says there are wee- 
kends when “eco-tourists” — potential 
buyers or merely inquisitive — descend 
on the Friebertshausen eco-estate. 

The dream of being at one with na- 
ture is not easy to fulfil, she says. 
“Young people can’t afford it, while 
older people are afraid of starting from 
scratch and the efforl it involves." 

Besides, Friebertshausen is way out 
in the countryside where public trans- 
port facilities — and jobs — are few and 
far between. 

Yet the village is only n stone’s throw 
from a Nato ammunition depot in nearby 
Donnerberg, so even the countryside lias 
its ecological drawbacks. 

“There is nowhere you can really be 
at peace with the world any more," snys 
Frau Schneevogt as low-flying jets roar 
overhead twice in as many hours. 

JorgFeuck 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 28 August l'989) 

and radically than the FDP when ques- 
tioning the rights of the government vis- 
i-vis individuals* . .i 

■ •; Mother words* the 'oentral olementof 
the FDP’s party-political right to' exist is 
disintegrating and cannot be offset by 
economic liberalism. 

For even in the field of loyalty to the 
market economy the Social Democrats 
claim they are a match for all over par- 
ties. Oskar Lafontaiite deserves the 
credit. 

It is fair to claim that the classical ide- 
ologies of the traditional parties are 
crumbling, ' . 

This probably explains why they are 
all “turning green" — some more: than 
others, > 

Consequently, the Greens, once ‘a 
pedigree party of protest, no longer has 
a right of primogeniture. The wheel thus 
turns full circle. ' 

■ * Helmut Bauer 
(Nilrnbergfcr Nachrichtcn, 28 August 1 989) 
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armed services. In Greece, Deim 
Canada and the countries of the 
saw Pact, women are not required toi 
military service. In the American % 

Jar army, women who want to becj 
career soldiers must do a basic course 
which the physical aspect is notasri r 
rous as for the men. * 

In Israel and China, women arem 
scripted, just like the men. In \ ini 
women mainly do office work andsjR 
as medical orderlies. 

Because of China's huge populate 
women are only recruited in cu, 
where they are needed; and Uienib 
are not posted to combat units. In 
women do not form part of the mib] 
services at all. 

Critics say it is clear why the BiiaAi- 
wehr has left the door ajar for mat 
is, they say, just the beginning. Tfictot ■ 
deswehr needs a recruiting poteniiiJof 

350.000 men as a pool to draw /be re- 
quired 232,000 a year ixom.Byl994,ii 
is thought that this pool will sink to 

260.000 a year. To make i#» the num- 
bers, women must be recruited. 

A senior army doctor reject vVus. He 
says interest in the medical corps her 
tremely high and there is no shortage^ 
applicants. Equality of rights is the ter: 
which crops up here again, but the art; 
makes it clear that it does not waou; 
confuse that with egalitarianism, lit 
standard haircut is not for women. A 
company commander: “Women short 
remain women." 

Equal rights, equal duties — wilhfe 
entry of the female recruits, the Bundes 
wehr has remembered something thatii 
perhaps should have acquired long ago 
Stnce-1 -June, the Miinchener Sanitatsi 
kademie. where the recruits are trained, 
has had an automatic washing machine 
Now the men as well can wash lheiT 0 «n 1 
clothes. I 

The sky over Traunstein is black 
Huge towers of cloud have built up. Oa 
the ground, a chemical-warfare exerciw 
is taking place. Women and men slid 
in three rows, pull gas masks over the* 
heads. The girls fasten their hair befit 
their heads. The first enter a tent fill* 
with CS (tear) gas. Seconds later, one 
emerges, running, arm over the he* • 
He takes the mask off. The eyes burn, 
(he skin itches. He complain* * M 
trouble breathing. Uo*J*o 
emerge front the tent. They 
"Wasn’t too bad." -A# n 

through the test unscathed. Three ^ 

were ill. Does this mean that. » m 
women are better soldiers? 

On to the next task. They j 

to recover the badly wounded^J 
and forest. Again a nd again they rep^ 
the process. There is no urn , 
breather.- 

The terms used to urge the ^ 

inappropriate: “Go to the m 
exhortation. That doesnt ^ 

women at all. They dont see : a J. 
vantage in the training sergeant cry 
*G 6 to the woman I" ' . , 

On the contrary, they have ^ 

change.- Agnes Hiirland, a * 

•Democrat Bundestag MP even Pm* 

women enter a man’s career, , 

should be prepared to use ®a)e 
■ Time for the evening meal. 1 
queue up, deadbeat.' Their uni 0 ^ 

drenched, their firtgemalls bro ^ 
their hair clingS to .their 
clammy strands. It has been a 8 .a# 
day* Energy and ambition have , 
dented. After all, they are voJunt* 
and they want to stay fo ^f ® 

s. • ■ . I (Die Zait, Hamblirgj 1 8 AugO * 1 } 
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World sports event helps 
Ruhr recovery plan 


The 15th World Student Games are 
being held in the Ruhr centre of Duis- 
burg. The games, also known as Univer- 
slade, are held every two years and are 
highly rated because of the talent (hat 
can emerge. The 1,500 metres world 
record holder, Said Aouita, from Mo- 
rocco, burst to prominence when he 
won the 1,500 metres at the 1981 
Games in Budapest. This year, the 
event was to have been held In Sao 
Paulo, in Brazil, but it ran into insuper- 
able difficulties and had to pull out at 
short notice. It was decided to go for 
Duisburg, which has excellent facilities; 
it has staged the world rowing cham- 

F or years, the mayors of cities in the 
Ruhr have dreamed of the Olympic 
Games. This Universiade is therefore 
regarded as a dress rehearsal on the in- 
ternational stage. 

"Heats for the Olympics,” ran the 
headline in a regional newspaper. 
Otherwise, everything uttered by the 
all-powerful president of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, Juan Anto- 
nio Samaranch, is carefully weighed. 

He said in relation to the Univer- 
siade: “I am enthusiastic and must pay 
Duisburg a big compliment." Hopes 
rose even higher when he hinted that 
consideration within the IOC was being 
given to widening the rules and allowing 
not just cities but entire regions to apply 
to hold the Olympics. Many cun ulicudy 
see the Olympic rings fluttering over the 
Ruhr. 

But, on the other side, Samaranch 
’.aid: “I must be careful because several 
cities want to apply for the Olympics." 
The question is over the Games in 2004. 
The competition is enormous. In Ger- 
many itself, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg and Berlin have also expressed in- 
Jerest. Berlin would have a good chance 
if ihe East and West parts were to make 
a joint application. 

These details are the stuff of talk in 
Duiburg these days. Now as an appet- 
iser, it has these student games. It 
doesn't bother Duisburgers too much 
I that the resonance to this Universiade 
from other areas is minimal. They are 
enjoying their new role and are being 
given strong support daily in the local 
Press. 

All papers in the area are producing 
Universiade specials. And clippings 
from the overseas Press are being re- 
ceived with thanks— -the-eventis-taus-^ 
mg greater interest jn other countries 
than in other parts of Oeripany outside-; 
Duisburg, This has 1 a lot to do wtthithe 
' a ct that student sport is much more im- 
portant in some other countries, espe- 
c, 8 lly the United States. 

Anyone happening to come to Duis- 
bur 8 these days is likely to discover that 
■he city is much friendlier than it used to 
■m; people appear to be happy that there 
arc so many visitors. 1 
Before Universiade began, there were 
Elated voices complaining about the 
c °sis involved and saying that there 
Were better ways to use the money. But 

Ive l ^ e ton ® ls overwhelmin e 1 y P osi “ 

The Duisburgers’ had a mere 150 
*ys to prepare. They jumped in to rer 
Pace Sao Paulo, which had to pull out 
short notice. Samaranch then asked 
e rthold Beitz, his IOC colleague; if 


pionships. The late change — just five 
months were available — means that 
only athletics, basketball, fencing and 
rowing are being held compared with 13 
disciplines at Zagreb In 1987. Even so, 
about 93 countries are represented by 
about 3,000 athletes and officials. This 
Universiade is Important for the city of 
Duisburg because It is a contender for 
the Olympic Games in 2004. In this 
story for the Stuttgarler Zeitung, Jurgen 
Zurheide describes how these two 
sporting events fit into a much wider 
context — that of rejuvenating the 
Ruhr, the industrial area which is pull- 
ing itself out of a period of decline. 

there wasn’t somewhere in the Ruhr 
with facilities already intact which could 
take the event. 

Beitz, who also hnppens to be the 
honorary chairman of the Krupp super- 
visory board, didn't need to be asked a 
second time. 

The Ruhr mayors were all in favour 
and they let Duisburg take precedence. 
The Land of North Rhine-Westphalia 
threw itself behind the project. Only 
central government in Bonn was not 
forthcoming at first, but a word from the 
Chancellor, Helmut Kohl, secured a 
three-million-mark subsidy. The total 
cost of Univcrsiude is 1 2 million marks. 

Business stepped in with 1.5 million. 
Companies identifying with the Ruhr in 
the same way that industry once had in 
Berlin in another age. some time ago 
formed themselves into nn Initiativkreis 
Ruhrgebiet in an effort to hall the de- 
cline of this coal-and-steel region. Us 
members read like a Who’s Who of Ger- 
man commerce: Bayer, Babcock, Daim- 







The Ruhr looks for a record run. 


(Photo: dpa) 


ler-Benz, Haniel, Krupp, Mnnnesmann, 
Thysscn, Volkswagen, RWE and many 
others. 

There nrc 47 members and is expected 
to reach 60 by the end of the year. 

The Initiativkreis has a powerful 
friend in Alfred Herrhausen, the head 
of Deutsche Bank, who says: “We be- 
lieve in the Ruhr and want other to 
come and share our belief." 

The idea of founding the group came 
from Adolf Schmidt, former chief of the 
miners' union as the area entered a deep 
crisis in the mid-1980s. When he enlisted 
the support of Herrhausen, who was bom 
in Ihe Ruhr city of Essen, the idea made 
rapid progress — and even more when it 
received a boost from an unexpected 
quarter. Lardmnl Franz Hengsbaeh, 
Bishop of the Ruhr, came in and coordi- 
nated the group’s activities until June last 
year when a programme was submitted 
and the first million had been collected. 

Herrhausen and Rudolf von Bennig- 
sen-Foerder, boss of Veba, were voted 


moderators and placed at the head of 
the group. Now it has got together a 
good 10 million marks and has involved 
itself in many activities of which the 
Universiade is only one. The slogan is 
“We in the Ruhr — Forward Together." 

Money from commercial undertak- 
ings is to be used to promote top-rank 
culture. In September there is a series of 
piano concerts; in October, the Finnish 
national opera is to make a guest ap- 
pearance in the new Essen opera house. 

Initiativkreis docs not only intend 
rattling the publicity drums, however. It 
also wants heavy investment to be 
made, although so far the practice has 
not lived up to the promise. 

But Josef Krings, Duisburg's mayoT, 
pronounces himself satisfied: “In the 
past one-and-a-half years, the entire 
mood here has changed." All it needs to 
show this to the whole world is the 
Olympic Games. Roll on 2004. 

Jurgen Zurheide 

<StuUgar(cr Zeitung. 26 August 1989) 
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more frequently off sick than their male 
colleagues. 

Policewomen have been an advantage 
in dealing with social situations. They 
have created a new tone in the state's 
dealings with citizens. 

Herbert Schnoor, North Rhine-West- 
phalia Interior Minister, said: “They are 
more polite and more friendly." He 
added that instead of using muscle, poli- 
cewomen use talking things through as 
their main weapon, thus helping to im- 
prove the image of the police among the 
public at large, as Herr Schnoor had 
hoped they would. 

— Speaking of the first impressions 
gained from recruiting women for the 
r p'olice. force Heinz ; Reiner, spokesman' 
fdr the police in Diisseldorf, said: “They - 
react with greater sensitivity than their 
male colleagues and so defuse conflict 
situations." 

. Horst Olszewski, head of about 5,000 
riot police, which includes women, goes 
a step further in his assessment of poli- 
cewomen. i ■ ; • 

He said; “Women are much better at 
coming to grips with a situation than 
men." Furthermore they do riot suffer 
from stress so quickly, 

: Gunter Haring, head of the Cologne 
uniformed police, made another obser- 
vation. He said: “Drunks are not so 
rpugh, less aggressive, when (hey have 
to deal with a policewoman.” 

He added that woitaen were much 
more 1 industrious during training as 
well. In examinations 59.2 per cent of 


the women were given very good or 
good grades, but with the men it was 
only 45.9 per cent. 

This is important because trainees 
who get the best grades get the best jobs 
in the force. 

Summarising his experiences result- 
ing from many years as head of police 
training, Horst Olszweski believes that 
women will get somewhere in the force, 
but there is a long way to go. 

At present 2.2 per cent of the uni- 
formed police force of 33,000 is made 
up of women. Even in large cities they 
are not that much in evidence. 

There are at present 51 poli- 
cewomen in service in Cologne, more 
than anywhere else , in North Rhine- 
West'phplia. f - 

In Bonn there are 39 women among 
the 1,700 in the uniformed branch. 
Only five of them are posted to police 
stations. 

The others are in special protection 
duties. In Diisseldorf only three of the 
six police stations in the city include 
women. 

Haring believes l(wt t)ie uniformed 
police wili face “new tests** in the com- 
ing years. This year, for instance^ poli- 
cewomen have begun (heir training for 
executive levels in the force. 

. At the' beginning of the 1990s they 
will (akq over command positions in 
police statjons. That could lead to fresh 
conflicts about the role of women in the 
force.- 

' If during the 1990s the proportion of 


women in the police force continues to 
increase this will have its effect on the 
hole structure of Ihe police. 

More and more consideration will 
have to be given in planning police 
duties for pregnancy leave and part- 
time work. This is already creating dis- 
pleasure within police ranks. 

To avoid competition battles the 
trades unions are demanding the cre- 
ation of more new posts in the police, 
but in view of the shortage of cash and 
the decline in applicants this is being 
utopian. 

Haring said: “We must re-think the 
structure of the uniformed police. In 
doing this consideration must be given 
as to whether the duties of the uni- 
formed police should not be tightened 
up or changed.” 

This is all wishful thinking. The police 
force has adapted itself to women. The 
men. in the police have had to discuss 
new arrangements, for instance preg- 
nancy leave, and they have reacted in 
various ways* 

In the June Issue of the poliqe maga- 
zine the German Police Federation 
. came out against putting an officer who 
had for years beeji in patrol cars in a 
• desk job, which he would then have to 
give up after a few weeks to make way 
for a pregnant policewoman. 

The first policewomen have already 
; been given leave from their duties to 
: look after their children. 

• Sigrid,Averesch 
(Kdlner thadl-Amelger, 
Cologne, 25 Augutt 1989) 
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